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REFLECTIONS 
Upon theuſe of the 
ELOOQUVENCE 


of theſe times 
In generall. 


Lthough the power. of true 

| AA eirn: be more abſolute 

Be than either that of authority, 
or violence, to which men do not ors 
dinarily ſubmit but out of compli. 
ance, or conſtraint : yet Frog very 
power as all others are, is ſubje@ to 
revolutions and decays, For in the 
age in which we live, we have much 
adoe to find any reli ques of thar 
Empire which £Z Ga formerly 
. .exercis'd over the minds'of men, 
and of which ſuch illuſtrious. marks 
are to be ſeen inall thoſe ages and 
States in which ſhe hath reign'd. 
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nor a 
which a D ppear” din Athens 8 iti ome, 
whin Fiore ws miſtre(s. there. 
Let ns” not then flatter our ſelyes 
with the pretended'glory:of our age, 
which we unadviſedly prefer before 
all others. For what Orator is there 
at this day, who is maſter of the 
refolutions of them to whont - 
ſpeaks, ſo'#s to force them" ro 
ſide their * 
nhounce "ther opinions ? Men haye 
forinerly "fed ; Eben cein' the 'turn- 


ing: of a | Heb -reeftablifh a®calm 'in 


the midſt of the moſt violeht "agita- 
tions of a@mutinous -andVinflam'd 
mulrirude : "ſhe hath been' feen to 


make "Unexpected impreſfions upon 


minds” prepollefs'd with prejudice 


1n the 'confus'd deliberations” of a ; 


rumultuous affembly : the harh'ap- 
peas.d ſeditions 'by infpifing that 


boldheſs into the timerous , en 
e 


"mlaſter-peices of, dife "4 e. 


prejudices , *and"to re- 
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Eloquence-ofthefs times. 
ſhe harh raken- from; rhe inſolenr - 
rebellious ;conftrainingbork the one 


_ and the other to pay an' abſolute 


obedience no her [commands. :iShe 
hich-dlſo: been ſeen in Armies td go 


From: 'rank'\to'rank 1, and' reſtore 


courage unto Souldiers by rhe mourh 
of:Generals , and to: triumph ar 'laſt 
by thearmesiof choſe, whom: ſhe had 
firſtfubduediby herreaſons, '” . 7 
"Bur roſay he truth, there remains 
nothing'to us at praſenr ,”buta vain 
ſhadow: of that victorious: Eloquence 
whichwe-only. potiels inir *s Idea-Ler 
us therefore examine from whence 
this diſorder. conies;ina time ifiwhich 
men 'concern themſelves fo: nmuch , 
and'niake ſuch-pretenſions to Wir 
and inmy. opinion- theſe axe-the re- 


'fledtions which be -made-on-this 


ſi ubjedt;and on the uſe ef ha Ebyenice- 


, of theſe times-in - ppp 


| Ariftot e, nach Quintiliany- & 
Longinus,who haye lef us the moſt ac. 
B 2 com. 


4 -* Reflections-npon the” 


iſh'd Treatiſes of Rhetorique | 


whichare to be found in antiquity, 
remark that the eloquence , which 


hath formerly. -bin ſeen in. Athens * 


and :Rome, before thoſe two Repub- 
liques had loſt their liberty ,, can 
reign: no where but amongſt a free 
and . independent. people. She'is a 
proud. and haughty miſtreſs ,' and 
cannot ſubmit either to ſlavery or 
flatrery : ſhe ſeems in her chara- 
Aer to: compriſe that of monarchy , 


which cannor ſubject it ſelfe withour - \ 


cauſing it's own ruine. And Ariffo- 
te: pretends that ſhe had no ſucceſs 
at all in\Sicily,whilſt ryrants were the 
maſters of -that Iſland , although all 
other arts flouriſh't therein. This is 
the opinion of theſe great men, who 


certainly were capable Judges of hers" 


bur yer they have ſuffer'd themſelves 


a little to be prepoſleſs'd in favourof 


that government. under which they 
Were educa ted. 
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Eloquence of thele tintes. F 
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As thoſe honours. which: Greece 
pay'd to Eloquence made her :con- 
ſiderable to other Nations , andas 
ſhe had no ſucceſs at Rome but 'whar 
ſhe owed to thoſe great recompentes 
which attended her, ſo. ſhe loſt her 
credit there as ſoon as thoſe began 
to ceaſe. Since then the fruit--which 
ariſeth from this art at preſent; is 
ſo unproportionable to the'treuble 
and application which it requires, 


we muſt not wonder if there be ſo 


few Orators found , who are cou- 
ragious enough to undergoe the. toil 
of it ; * eſpecially when ſhe: is nor 
ſupported by any . of thoſe hopes 
to which men are ,ſpurd. on; by 
intereſt or ambition. By rhe means 


of | Eloquence perſons arriv'd ar all 


honours whatever , in thoſe States in 
which ſhe rul'd ; and-in the rime in 


wo. $;bi perſuaſerunt neminem ſine eloqueritia, aut aſſes 
qui poſſe in civitate, aut tueri conſpicuum {x eminta« 
tem locym, De eaul, corrupt, Eloq- 


which 


-- 


6 .:Reflestions upon the! - 
which we are, they arrive- at no- 
thing, or- at. very. ittte by the ſame 
way-: which | thing is very: apt-to 
_ extinguiſh that 'ardour which is ne- 
ceflary to the ſtudy of Eloquence , 
and:alienate mens” minds from her. 
4A TIL 

The: greatneſs of Gen. which 
Eloquence requires , and which” we 
fearch'for, is fcarce: any where to 
be found : it is the gift of heaven, and 
the work of many apes. For befides 
the happineſs. of birth as to pronun- 
ciation , a colledtion cf all thoſeina« 
turallqualities only,whichare requi- 
ſitexo make men ſucceed well in the 
art of ſpeaking, is extreamly rare: 
There 1s required ſublimity of Wit, 
depth of judgmenr- form'd by:'a na» 
turall ſolidiry, which is to be per- 
fected by a _goodinfight into. world» 
ly affairs, and by a profound know- 


ledge in all ſorts: of Learning... There. 


is alſo requiſite a grear extent” of 
| memory 
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Elgguence ofthele times. 7 
memory. 2nd imagination » an. cafie 
con rehenſion > 4. Clear and, dj- 
Nine voice, an aſpect which. hath 
nothing offenſive, a reaſonable force 
of the Lungs , a vigorous and ſmarr 
Prqyunciation , a. lgok, of Authori- 
ty.».and, ſeverall,orher qualities, 


which being commonly; incampeti- 


ble -in themſelyes, can yery hardly 
be found. altogether. Which: * gaye 
Cigera, occafion even in his time, 
when. floguence was, fo flouriſhing, 
to complain , that, hardly in an age 


. were. there two Oxators, found, who 
Ueſery'd elteem,. Nat but thay: after 


all ;. this. may;be 2s well found now, 
as. it.hath been formerly. 3 for pajure 
is as liberal of hex gifts in theſe lag- 
ter Umes , 25 ſhe hath bin herstafore: 
but generally we either have nor un- | 


derſtanding and.light enough to di(- 

coves thele qualizjes.jn our ſelves 

when they; are there, or not dligence 

| © Cernimus vix ſingulis etatibys binos oratores lauda- 

biles extitife. De Orgs, "0 6 ITS . 
| y —_— 


3 * Reflections upon the * 
and care enough t6 cultivate them 3 
ſo that they arein us, as if they yrs 
not.there.. - le ©; 


I V. | _ 


Beſides thoſe naturall parts which 
areneceſlary to make a maneloquent, 
there is alſo. requir d great learn- 
ing and a ſingular diligence. And 
indeed theſe were the three things 
which * render'd the Eloquence of 
Brutus, whom Cicero commends ſo 
much , ſo very perfe&. Wherefore 
a ſtri& retirement, -and a conſtant 
affiduity of Study are. requiſite, .to 
the end that the mind may be fur- 
niſh'd with whatſoever 1s neceſſary 
to Eloguence. And it will be very 
fit ro draw from the ſpring-head, 
and ſtudy throughly Ancient writers, 
eſpecially thoſe who are- moſt au- 
thentick : And in ſhort -to make 
Ariftotles Rherorique the ſubje@ of 


ZEratin Bruto natura admirabi lis 2 exqniſe its dbfri- 
ma, & wffiria ſingularis, De Clarjs Orat- 


make 
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 Eloqueiice of theſe times. 9 


our * conſtant meditarions, who hath 


taken -the/ pains to expound all rhe. 


paſſipns of mans hearr' as 1t were 
by parcels ſo- exatly. The Orator 
ought to make this the firſt ground» 


' plot of his ſtudy, thar he may excite 


the minds of his Auditors by moving 
their affe&ions, which are indeed the 
true ſprings of that Machin, which'is 
ſo difficult to be movy'd , when men 
take not time enough * ſo- to ſtudy 
It, as tounderſtand it. And truly uns 
leſs he lay in as it werea great ſtock 
of learning , he will not only be un- 
capable of-deciding differences, and 
of making himſelfbe hearken'd unto 
as an Oracle, (-which”ought to be 
very ordinary with him ) but even 
his very mind will not be capable of 
making any rationall produGton , ac- 
cording to theopinion of a very ju« 
dicious Critick; neque convipere, negue 
gr labore , ger cat , varia excyoltetiene 
1hus £ is ia, 
biflen tte, axial ws ends Pubs Le. _ 2 


edere 


£0 .xflections Upon the | 
edere partum anens poteft,, niſt.ingenti 
fume ktergrum undets. How can. he 

oflibly inform others , except he 


P 

be inſtructed bimfelf, and how, can 
he perſwade others , except he. hims 
felf be perſwaded? And who is phat 
perfon who. Gan; undergae, the pains 
of ſo obRtingte' a ſudy., and of fo 
great a perſeverance as. that of. an 
Orator ought ig be, who ſhould be 
Ignorank 19, pothing ? | 


= 


True Ebggxence being ſo difficult 
to be obtain'd', men have. ..contens 
red themſelves with .rhe appearance 
of a falſe-one , which was in uſe 
- amongſt the Greeks and. Larines , 
when their Republiques: began to 


_m 


decline, and which could only ſub- - 


fiſt whilſt-rhgy,were in laverys Thoſe 
Sophiſterss whoſe lives  Philofire- 
tus and Eunapius have written , 
| diſpers'd this falfe Bloguenees wich 
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Eloquenceof theſe thugs. «1 


conſiſts: only; in _ exrerior: anger 
| 4 


and wild and-'acry diſcourſes, 


had- no-other aime' or | defigne , bur 
to-amuſe the 'commgn' people.” Bur 
as this Zloguence was'by: no means 
nafurall ,iand, as ity Schemes and 
ornaments only ſerv'd to weaken 


it; ſelf ,, ſ@-[al irs morions were 


falſe , it never touch'd the heart nor 
enter'd into the ſoul : it only tickled 


the ſenſes- with a ſuperficiall plea» - 


ſure, and-wes nothing -but a ſample 
Paſtime fox;thoſe who: were lazy aud 
had nothing todo. I 
» Bur ag: i4.;ig univerſally in all 
things very. eaſy to miſtake fallhood 
far truth, -becaufe the one affers ir 
ſelf on its! awniaccord to: the mind, 
whereas the.orber is not to-be found 
without ſtudy and pains, asalſo bes 
cauſe the firſt is boundlefs through 
the. .multtplicity of | appearances 
which diſguiſe it, whereas the other 
Is but one, and conſfiſts' as ir. were 
In an indiyifible point : we cog 
-— then 


—_— 


rhen not tewonder if theiſhadow be 


often takenfor the ſubſtance in elo- 


quence as well as in other things. But 
thoſe who diſcern aright, find that 
there are very. few truly eloquent 
and perfe& Orators , and- that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who ſpeak 
in publique, are nothing elſe bur 
meer Declamers. | 
V.1.031 2: FL, 

- Men * ſcarce ever exercis 'dthem- 
ſelves inthar way which is the moſt 
ordinaryand the moſt ſure imagina- 
ble to arrive ar true Elequence , 
which is, the frequent: exerciſe of 
compoſitions : whereuntowe ought 
toapply our ſelves with great aſſidui- 
ry tharwe may obtain an habit of it : 
Lince there'is no advantage equall 
'to that” which we. receive from 
thence.: It 71s by this way that De- 
wmoſthenes and Cicero arriv'd' at that 
* ® Aylla' res" tantum ad dicendam profit yrs 
Scriptio. Cic; in Brur. 


! Capyt eſt, quod minime facinms: eſt enim 1 ; la- 
Gori quad fugimus quam plurimum ſetibere,1.de Orat. 


_— 
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' Eloquence of theſe tintes. 13 
degree of perfection which is known 
to. the whole world and not to 
ſpeak of the former, who cloiſter'd 
up himſelf fo many years; 'that he 
might form and faſhion himſelfun- 
to Eloquence , every. body knows 
that the latter employedalt the ſpare 
time which his affairs. would allow 
bim , in exerciſeing himfelf-'ro ſpeak 
well by the frequent ufe of com- 
poſition: | 
-V Le:2 + 
. Men doe. not make 'it their buſi» 
neſs to ſpeak corredly:, nor to frame 
exa@ draughts of things ; for come 
monly they -ſay cither too-much, 
or too little. The middle way which 
ought tro be ;kept , is underſtood by 


. few , becauſeit is not eaſily diſcern- 


able, and becauſe' few rules can be 
given by which we may know it. 
And as an expert painter is able 


to diſtinguiſh. paſſions, in. thoſe 


different ſubjects in which he ex» 
preſles them ; (for he dorh not make 
the 


14 -Roltecdicn3-upen the > 
the: ey a' Prince like [that : of 'a 
flave, ndrithe fiercencfsaf a common 
Soutdier> bke: thar ofa General )fo 
in'the-mations'of the foul there axe 
different degrees, whichathe Orayor 
ought to diſtivguith , rhar';he'may 
nor confound rhe Images of Things: 
which ' after alli, is :c6 nded 
and underſtcod well only by thoſe 
who: are maſters of this art. The 
- ignorance of this principle. lirtle 
practic'd , makes' men, who are 
fot perfectly accomplith'd in\Elc- 
quence, traw 'falfe>lines' and. it 
pictures. of things. In..;rhe multi> 
aude:of Idea's whics: preſent then- 
ſelves.to rhe mind ; there is nothing 
more important thare "the 'makeing 
«judicious: and fir choice , and not 
20 take the: falſe: for cheirrue: New 
zhis requiresan-exaGband diſcerning 
Judgment ia. great” as 0064 , and 
an exquiſite” underſtanting, ' We 
ought above all things to conſider , 
tharinthoſe extremities'to which the 
: heat 


f 


{ 


' rorique'; for ſpeakiti 
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Eloqueiice bf eldoſines. 75 
hear'of bur * Genius Ubth ſemerimes 
carry us , the'eRceſt'of ſpeaking 'top 
much dothatways — then 
chit'of ſpeaking too thttles/ Ant this 
is that which'the Rotian Qritor '76- 
peat's ſo ofren'in Mis 'beoks oF Rives 
'tuchiafnd 
with roo greatZeal;'18 aways _ 
rhar the Oraror is edited awity.ih 
a-' violent and” headftrony\ puifion, 
which -is certainly A gredt "fault; 

whereas ſpeaking t6ohrtle'is: a Kgne 


of modeſty and a diſcreer moderati- 


On, whichis 'by all efte6m's a'Vertue. 
- VI" 

We doe' not wake Gare enough 1 ts 

ſtudy ourown raturatl: metmarion, 


thar we might followits-bert' with- 
out puttiapir'to afty ToReaitit,” by 
uffeRing! cext#in'! matters :6f Ming, 
"which afen6tagreedble%o it; or or'by 
Forcing it by "ſuch worſt -ftudies 


x Jn omnibus rebus videndiam Ju retſi enim | ſuvs 


 Cuique modys- eſt, tamen Ss Lon Jam 


parum, < Clar, Orat. : d 
at 


26 Reflections Upon: the- 
as plainly: oppreſle it; or, in fine by 
afluming a bigger port, .a_ prouder 
carriage, or more artifice , then ir-its 
capable ro. ſupport and maintaine. 
And this, as Cicero remarks , began 
to make Eloquence degenerate from 
that greatneſs which it had [in A+ 
thens , under Pericles, Lyſias, Ef: 
chimes and DemoFthenes, becauſe De- 
metrius Phalereus , that he might ſuc« 
ceed better therein , affected more 
art then his ans? was able to bear, 
Pronunciation, which-is one of the 
moſt 1mportant. parts of Eloquence, 
as that which is moſt. negleRed; it is 
this which renders Eloquence ſen- 
ſible to the people by the outward 
deportment , and . behaviour ,. and 
which hath power and art-by its 
appearances. to impoſe upon mens 
minds , when ;deſtitute of real argu. 
ments. If ir's power be ſo. great as 


Phalerens M.. tim armis , quam paleſtra inſtitutns5. 
Cic- 1n Brut. - ” pi (50.3 | 


ro 
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Eloauence of theſe times. .r7 
to make impreſſions in the ſouls of 
men even, in faign-d and imaginary 
ſubjeQs, asin Comedy's on the ſtage 


| we ſee it. doth, what can it not do 


18 txue and reall ones? But this ad- 
mirable art becomes wſeleſs ro thoſe 
who ſpeak in publique , by reaſon of 
the ſmall care they rake to benefit 
themſctves by it , and to apply them» 
{elves rhereunto.. Ir is true that a 
natural faculty is requir'd to: fuc« 
ceed well therein ,. but when that 
failes, a ſerious endeavour may well 
ſupply-chat defedt. - The eloquence of 
Demofihenes became more admir'd by 
his pronunciation,ulthongh he wanted 
a natural diſpoſition thereynto, & he 
was oblig'd for his good ſucceſs on- 
ly to that conſtraint which he lay'd 
upon himſelf to- acquire it, But be- 
cauſe men ſuffer themſelves to be 
too eaſily diſcourag'd by theſe difh- 
culties , - and becauſe , rhey cannot 
reſolve to take thoſe pains which are 
requir'd to form; them to this exer- 
| C ciſe, 


— 
- 
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73 .' Reflections upon the: 
cife, they looſe thar great advantage 
which pronunciation ''gives'an Ora- 


tor,both by rendring his Perſon agre- 


able, aud by infpiring an expreſſive 
paſſion into his very eyes and Lboks, 
So that we may juſtly ſay that nothing 
doth more hinder the ordinary effe&s 
of Eloquence ,' than the little care 
which Orators take of their behavi- 
our and deportment, -the faults of 
which become by ſo much the more 
conſpicuous , by how much men are 
more delicate in their reliſhes- of E- 
loquence : which profeſſing ro bean 
art whoſe true end is to pleaſe, can 
find nothing more: oppoſite -to it's 


ſelf, -than to offend & _— by uns 


comely aQtion- 
| Eq 

Thoſe who make it their profeſſion 
ro-ipeak in publique are not careful 


enough ro put Logick inuſe; and this 
proceed's either from a pure negle& 


of inſtructing themſelves init,or from | 


— a RyRXV 
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Eloquence of theſe times, 19 
a" natural inability to the pradtiſe 
of it, or in ſhort-from a naughty 
affetation of not troubling them- 
ſelves with, or thinking ofir. Com- 


plemental diſcourſes, in which nei. 


ther -the- intereſt of the ſtate, nor 
that cf religion is concern'd, and 


- which. only ſerve for ornament, are 


commonly thoſe in which Logick 
is leaſt ' imploy'd, becauſe they are 
too looſe and too abſtrad, by reaſon 
of the general matters of- which 


' they treat. Indeed Logick 1s the 


cheif rule - of diſcourſe', and- the u- 
niverſal organ of ſpeech: rodiſcourſe 
without this - inſtrument , is -pro- 
perly nothing elſe but to beat the air 
and to make a noiſe ; for nothing'ean 
be judiciouſly ſpoken, or irideed is 
tolerable without it. Andyet how 
much is it ueglected ? and when men 
make -uſe - of it;, - what extrava- 
gancies do they -make- It commit, 
either by the conſtraint they lay 
upon it, or he confuſion of ex- 

C 2 preſhons 
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20 "Reflections upon the 
prefſions with-- which they clog 
and-.encumber it-3- or in a-ward by 
the Idea which they form rothem- 
ſelves of falfe ' ratiocinations , 10 
ſupply the defeds of true reaſon, 
which..can only be found in a cleer 
even & piercing underſtanding. The 
rarity of this., makes eloquence ſo 
defeRive as it 1s in the greateſt part 
of thoſe who make profeſſion of it; 
forthe reaſonings upon web theyeſta- 
blifh.it , are either too far ferch'd, or 


t00 lictlepurfird, or falſe and ima- * 


ginary.;' and thoſe who- examine 
things well, will find , that common- 
ly.-the Eloguence us'd in theſe times, 
hath.no ef which 1s. more eflential 
than that-of ratiocination , to- which 
they .have not, care enough ito frame 
themſelves: which indeed is nor fo 
well. ro be obtain'd by that ſtudy of 
Lagick which is generally taught, 
as by. reading the Rhetorick of 4- 
riſtole,, and- by a frequent conyer- 
ſation,ivith good books., the: read- 
ing 


To Rees 
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it. Not bur that rhe common peo- 


Eloquence of theſe times, £t 
ing of which imprint's in our mind 
an evennefs of judpement,which can- 
not be obtain'd without it. This is 


' ſometimes a gift which comes pure- 


ly from nature ; bur- when men - are 
born without it,it is no way to be 
obtain'd but by the uſe of books',- of 
w hich a good choice is to be made;for 
there are ſome which inftead of reQi- 
fying the judgment, are - apt to ſpoil 
and corrupt it. Herein: we muſt rake 
the advice of L.-arned men, when we 


' are notable. ro dire@ our felves 5 4 


'thing which few perſons are capable 
of doing', and young men leſs than 
others , whoſe minds have nort [bin 
ſeaſon'd by: experience , and the 
knowledg of the- world. Bur- al- 
rhough the want of Logick be: moſt 
common with - rhoſe' who appear in 
publique , yet ir is that which will 


, not be eaſily diſcover'd. For only'un- 


derſtanding men ( who are but few in 
number ) are. capable cf detecting 


ple 
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ple do eafily comprehend the natu- 


ral conſequences of a diſcourſe , and 
all the Logick therein contain'd, 


- _ without knowingit tobe ſuch: but ' 


their light doth not go ſo far as to 
ſee all the faults in a ratiocination , 
or. all. the defeats in the ordering 
and proſecuting ofa deſign : -upon 
upon which we'may make as it were 
three degrees of abiliry. The firſt 
is. that of thoſe men who ſtop only 
at words for to judpe either of their 


defeRs or beauty. The ſecond-1s that 


of theſe who advance yet farther, and 
who make a judgment of thoughts. 
The thirdis that of thoſe who come 
up. ſo high as to' judge of rhe deſign, 
the conſequences , & proportions of 
the parts of a diſcourſe, and this on- 
ly belongs to - underſtanding per- 
ſans. 'And certainly men oughr- to be 


ſo,tofind out the real failings in Lo- 


gick, For beſides thar there are ſome 
Orators' who. by, a certain charm of 
words & thoughs; with which they 
| Ur= 
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ſurpriſe. their - Auditours, will nor 
give them liberty to examine'the bot- 
rom of their diſcourſe : there.” are 


; yet others, whodazle their underſtan- 


dings by certain pleaſant and grate- 
ful manners. of delivering the things 
they. treat of.; 1 have known a fa- 
mous preacher of this kind, who was 
always applauded and pleas'd; yery 
much, although his diſcourſe was nei- 
ther- methodical nor cloſe.; but to 
ſay the truth he pleas'd only women 
and ignorant perſons; whilſt Lear 
ned-men cſteem'd him bur little.” 
"ew Xl. 

When we apply our ſelves to the ſtu. 
dy of eloquence, we are often us'd to 
miſtake our ſelves by the falſe mea- 
ſures we are us d to take,either of our 
ſelves, or of our ſubje, or of thoſe 
to whom we ſpeak : aud this failing 
is as common as that which lately 
menition'd. An Orator who has 
good parts, ſomerimes erres , by too 
much: pleaſing himſelf with his own 
C 4 Con» 
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ha itions, without having reſpect 
to his ſubje&t, or to the capacity of 
thoſe to whom he'fpeaks. It is much 


more eaſy for hint to-be carried away 


by the current of his phancy,. then to 
regulate himfelf according to the cir- 
cumfſtances of thofe things of web he 
treats: the one being the meer effect 
of the imagination, and the orher of 
the judgment; which is a gift exceed- 
ingly rare. So that it is no wonder if 
thoſe who-ſpeak in publique are fub- 


ze& to this diſorder, from whence 


thoſe ridiculous indecencies & thoſe 
offenſive diſproportians » which are 
commonly found in publique dif- 
courſes, arife ; as to' put on a grave 
look ina flightaffair ; to affe& grear 
expreſſions i in triffmg ſubjeds; to ain! 
at wit before a mean Auditory; to be 
warm and pathencal- upon ſubjects 
which do nat deſerve it.” * Eloquence 
ceaſes to be rrue when it's expreſſ. 
'l Refert cognoſcere qui ſint audientium mores , que pu- 


blice r:cepta perſnaſio Fa ab. 3. c. To 
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ons ceaſe to' bear proportion to the 
capacity: of thoſe to whontit ſpeaks » 
becauſe jt cannor enter into'the mind 


' any other way, but by theagreeable» 


neſs of thoſe reaſons which ir makes 
uſe of to/ enlighten it. The diverſity 
of ages, ſexes, fortunes, conditions, 
andknowledge either acquir dor na+ 
tural, ought to oblige-the Qrator to 
take different ways ofproporrioning 
himfelf to the underftandings of men 
of all thofe diverſe conditions. | 
Xl. 
.- * We mnſt knew in general how to 
diftinguilh' the diverſe kinds of Elo- 
quence,that we may make uſe of them 


zceordingas the ſubje&s we trearof 


ſhalt require , without confounding 
them, w® isnever done but with dif 
advantage,becauſe in this art nothing 
can fucceedwell out of its own place. 


"The higheſt Eloquence ought to ap» 


EY 
4 


 # Vt gubernatori ad incurſus tempeſtatum, ſic ar 
genti ad warietatem cauſarum ratio mitandg, Quin» 
tih, 4 10. Cap. 7. Fik 
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pear in great places amongſt mult- 
tudes, and rhe concourſe cf people, 
eſpecially before Perſons of quality, 


where large diſcourſes, and great- ' 


neſs'of expreſſionsare to be made uſe 
of. This kind of Eloquence ought alſo 
io be practis'd in the nobleſt ſubjects 
and affaires of moment; whereas on 
the other ſide , the - meaner-require 
an eaſy & matural-ſtyle withourany 
affected expreſſions. *Praiſes demand 
a lofry and diffufive ſtyle,bur accuſa- 
rions that which is cloſe and'ſharp. 
*In a word that eloquence 1s perfect, 
which uſes: words proportionable to 
the nature of things, and can deli- 
ver her ſelf freely without any trou- 
ble or diſorder, - Burt, yet there are 
two rocks to be avoided in diſcourſe, 
which area frigid, anda boyilh ſtyle , 
;*becauſe the firſt renders a diſcourle 


-- 


dry 


# Tenues cauſe tenue dicend i filum requirunt. Orat. 
_ & Oratio poſcitur auſtera ft accuſes, fuſa ft laudes. 
Quintil. 1.9. c.4. x Laguendi accurata, (5 ſine mole 

Nig diligens elegantia, Cie. 1n Brut, 
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dry and inſipid by the weakneſs and 
lowneſs of it's expreſſions, and the 
ſecond renders it offenſive and ted» 


' ous by thoſe affeted amplifications 


and impertinent inlargements, with 
which it wearies the patience of it's 
Auditours. _. | 

| XII. - 

Although Longinu does ina man- 
ner confound: theſe two ſtyles which I 
now mention,yet they may be thus di- 
ſtinguiſh'd: thoſe who affect the frigid 
ſtyle make uſe of great expreſſions 
when-rhey ſpeak of ſubjects which/xe- 
quire little ones, and thoſe who affect 
the boyiſh , make uſe cf low expreſli= 
ons when they treat of matters tn w= 
greater are requir'd:burt our language 
is become ſamodeſt, ſo reſery'd', and 
ſo ſcrupulous , that ſhe accounts e- 
ven thoſe expreſſions which-are too 
ſtrongand flanting, asalſo thoſe me- 
taphors which are too bold , and the 
too frequent flaſhes of wir , to be 
parts of the frigid ſtyle ; as on thew- 
racer 


£2 _. Hofleckions Upon the - 

ther ſide, roo much ſporting and 
lightneſs.in ferious matters, and te- 
cious amplifications in thoſe parts of 
aifcourfe which ought to be:compadt 
and cloſe, are by her look'd upon as 
parts of rhe boyiſh ſtyle. | 

XI. 

A man cannot ſucceed well in the 
Icfry ſtile of rhe fublimeſt kind, ex- 
cept he be perfeRly perſwaded, that 
the great images which he makes to 
himſelf of things, andthe elevation 


of his Genius, do take their form * 


and. beginning rather from the very 
things-whielhe harh ro ſay,than fron 
the height of expreſſion , from. the 
Inſtre and beaury of words, or from 
the retinue and ' rrain -of his far 
 ferch'd Periphraſes: which as Lon- 
ginus remarks, are like plumpneſs of 
fleſh, which though it iseſteem'dto 


to- give handſomeneſs and - beauty, , 


yet it ofrer- ſerves only ro-load the 
body with an inconvenient weight, & 

hinder it's niotion. When a lofty 
G0 ſtyle 
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ſtyle is not natural, t always Mr 
rates into. a low and- creepingove : 
for it cannot ':fupport it It elf but 
by it ſetf, | Pinder and Sophocles 
raiſe themſelves up ſametimes fo 
high by the greatnefs of theirexpreſ- 
fions, that we thave much adoe to 
comprehend or follew hem, bur nor 
being able 'to mainain4his height 
which 1s nor natural, asmorbeing in 
the - things they-ſperk of, they are 
forc'd 10 ſtoop fo lowand cxeep, thar 
one would not eaſtty know them: 
This isa defet which ,cannor be par- 
don'd, - for it is 2 part ofiprefumprion 
to aime anddehtign ;to:appear great, 
and. not:to be ſo; andro- raiſe ones 
ſelf without being powerful enough 
to keep at the ſame,height; xbe*grear 
bufineſs is, -to:-have- propoartianate 
conceptions ; and to make: ufe of no 
, other. words than-thofe-which:corre+ 
pond to the dignhty :of 'the Gibjet 
which 1s treated of. 


- x Oratio ſententiis debet efſe ornaticr quam werbis. Fath 
As 
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- X Y. » Sho aq 
- " As the fault of the greateſt witrs 
is a negligence in meafuring cthems- 


ſelves to the capacity of their ſubjett, * 


or Auditory ; ſo tharof lefler is too 
ſcrupulous a- care and too aftefted a 
diligence of tying themſelves more 
than they ought;to dreſs up ſome cer- 
tain paſſages of their diſcourſe ' in 
which they pride themſelves ; which 
1s 'a” meer eftedt of the littleneſs 
of Genius, when men ſtop at' a 


part of a'defign, becauſe they are ' 


nct. able nor happy enough to con- 
trive 4a whole one. Theſe narrow 
witts ſuffer themſelves to be led afide 
by a falſeprinciple,which they would 
Juſtify by authority of Maximus 7 y- 
rizs, whoipretend's that Arthath al- 
ways ſomething more perfe& 1n her 
than Nature, and that there are no 
natural beauties to be found, which, 
are fo accompliſh*d, as certain well 
wrought ſtatues. - Ido'not intend to 
_ enter into a diſpute with this Philo- 
ſopher 


| 


ſ 
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fopher concerning this principle: bux 
eloquence -being an Art- whoſe only 
end is to pleaſe C which itcannordo 
but by imicating nature)this maxime 
of thoſe whoattribute ſo much toArt, 
eyinces itnot to be the ſureſt way ro 
perſwade. And I declare thar it is 
not only a falſe one, buralſo by tog 
childiſh an obſerving rhoſe precepts 
which men learn whilſt rhey are 
young, they frame to themſelves a 
very ill Idea of Eloquence. We need 


' only to conſult the Agamemmon of 


Petronius to comprehend: the ri« 
diculouſneſs of that Eloquence which, 
bath nothing that is natural in it, 
bur ties: ir ſelf too much to rhe ex- 
rerior ornaments, which men would 
have paſs for-the moſt eſſential parts 
of it, There is no other true bot« 
tome ofeloquence, burgood fence; 


,and as that is the moft neceſſary , 


and withal : moſt rare qualiticatiofi 
for thoſe who ſpeak in publique:; fa 


we ought. not .to wonder if we-find 
- Sa bur 
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bur few perfect Orators; who .can+ 
potbe made except in happy times, || 
andamoneſt diſcerning people. 

is XVI. 


"The greateſt & moſt ſoveraignarr of 
Eloquence confiſts in exactly follow- 
ing of nature as its toue aiceel & firſt 
1 z .of which nevertheleſs men 
have 'bur lictle knowledge by rea- 
ſon of the ſmall care they take,to read 
ir-in it's footſteps, andobſerve it's 
condudt. We ought therefore to ſty- | ' 
dy how to underſtand rhis great ex+ 
emplar, and examineall it's turnings 
| by .aprofound enquiry itito philoſo. 
phy, and by long obſervationoof na« 
tural things. For in Eloquence,as ſoon 
as ever. we quit nature , every thing 
becomes falſe : the heat of it's moſt 
paſlionatejmotions is buta falſe one; 
the ſplendor of the moſt illuſtrious, 


ſchemes which it puts on is alſo falſe, 
the :moſt vehement. force of it's ar« 
ESE hath no reality in it, 

and 
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and is nothing'eMe but the' declama- 
v4 tron of a Sophiſter, 8& a meer illuſion. 
21 XVIL <Q 
- There is ſearce- any <onſtru-« 
' Mon to be found in the greateſtparts 
» | oftheir diſcourſes, who take - upon 
themſelves to ſpeak in publique , by 
'- | reaſon of the little care they rake 
to ſtudy throughly the rules of, ſpeak- 
N | ing. ' Thoſe whole Genius inclines 
- | them to Eloquence , have much adge 
aQ | to bring down themſelves to thoſe 
$ 8 lirtleand ſcrupulous cares, which are 
'' neceſſary t6 ſacceed well therein : 
* | the natural height of their wit will 
Ss | not ſuffer them to ſtoop to circum- 
ſpeRions of this nature : and thoſe 


+ | who have no- Genius at all thereto, 

nj are ſubjed ro fall into the errors of 
gf afﬀedation, tharbytheirwordsthey 

t may ſupply their wanr of Judgement. 

', X VIII. 

sf - The moſt ordinary defe&ts wy we 

2» | meer within exprefſion, than w= no- 


thing 1 is more efſenrial. to Eloquence,. 
D Comes 
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ariſes PUP from the vatural 
when I imagination is too liye- 
ly,. "top. bgay > and | too. brisk: 
exprpton Bs '$inzo a fluxasit were, 
ang ſuper erflyity of wards : when ſhe 
is tOQ lyxurant and confug'd, then it 
fall's inzo.unintelligible, obſcure, and 
bombaſtick lines : and to conclude, 
when {he is.too cold , too heavy, and 
tog much perplext , it becomes weak 


as barren- 


XIK; :; 


Men: ſcarce ever ſhudy that juſt ro 
Poxtion.,  which:they ought tou 
theirdiſconrſe., of Reaſon-with Ay» 
thorizy, andof compariſon & ſimili- 
rude ,. with. example and Induction. 
And even;in-that yſe. wh they. make 
of theſe great, inſtryments of perſwa» 
fron , rhey- do nor- take care enough 
ſo ro:range their reaſons, that by the 
rank - and -order in- which they are 
Ras they myght maintain, defend, 


and 
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2nd ſupport; the one the other, For 
the ſtrongſt reaſons onghr ro facceed 
the weak ones, and the ſolideft thoſe 
whhb are lefs ſo;to the end that rhe diſ- 
courſe may always not only ſuftain, 
and hold up, but alſo raiſe it ſelf 
as it were by degrees te the heighr 
. of perfetion. And this 18 a thing of 
ſo great importance;that the want a- 
lone of putting this obſervation in 
practife, often renders thoſe ratio- 
cinaticns , which m themfelves are 
moſt ſtrong and moft ſolid, very 
' Ineffe&ive: for they become weak 
from! the very inſtant that the pro- 
portion of reaſons is not obſerv'd. 
Now this proportion confifts ijn:al- 
ledging no weak arguments , after 
ſtrong, cnes have” have been urg'd; 
for the laſt'ycaſon which: is'/given, is 
that which remaines' longeſt in the 
mind , and therefore ought to'be'the 
; moſt ſolid one. Beſides rhe maniage- 
ment & placeing of arguments, which 
oughr to: be pur in their natural or- 
D 2 der, 
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der, without confuſion ; we muſt al- 

' ſoplay. rhe good husbands in the uſe 
which we make of inſtances, that we 
may not expoſe and neceſſitate. our 
ſelves to multiply them laviſhly and 
inconſiderately.: For an Orator muſt 
have that admirable Artwhich teach- 
ES how to retrench and.cur off ſuper- 
Aluities in things , as well as words, 
and to. ſuppreſs all roo frequent or- 
naments , without being carried a- 
way by heat of imagination, which is 
naturally inclin'd to ſuffer it ſelf to- 
be led aſide by vain: and fantaſtick 
ſhews,which have no ſolidiry in them. 
Eloquence cannot make.. all the 
ſprings and+ motions of it's art goe 
with good ſucceſs, without theſe pre- 

| cautions, which are of the greateſt 

conſequence, becauſe rhey reduce 

things . to their natural ſtate : bur 

theſe obſervarions are very little pra- 

is'd, becauſe as little underſtood. 
XX. 

That Eloquence which only touches 
the 
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the fancy but ,enters not into the 
very heart, 1s no true Eloquence; 
it is at beſt but a meerleſſon, and 
ought tobe in uſe'no where bur ar 
ſchool ; and indeed all thoſe beauties 
which pleaſe the fancy, but peirce 
not the heart, are falſe and imperfee. 
Nay even that great deportment, 
which Longinw doth teach us , doth 
not ( as he himſelf confeſſerh ) ſo 
much affe& as dazle and aſto- 
niſh, becauſe ir enters not into the 
thoughts of the Auditors. Great 
expreſſions without great thoughts 
and weighry matter, are almoſt like 
tho ſhips, which want ballaſt, which 
may float, but never ſalle ſecurely. 


XX1. 


* That Eloquence in general which 

takes roo much care to range it's 
SÞ. . 

words, end to deck 1t s exterior 


2 Cura wverborum derogat affefibus fidem, (of ubi- 
eunque ars oftentatur ,wveritas abeſſe videtur. Quint.l. 
IO. &. 4 Non ud judiciorum certamen , ſed ad wolup- 
tatem aurium, ſcripſerat Jſocrates Cit. orat, 


parts, 
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parts, ſcarce ever ſucceed's well. 
Men ordinarily diftruſt what ever ap- 
peares arnficial and unnatural. The 
great Orator 1/ocrates whoſe only 


end in writing was to delight and | 


pleaſe, was never fit for great affaires, 
and he would never have ſucceeded 
well at the Bar, becauſe-he was too 
polite. This was alſo the way of 
rhoſe Sophiſters, whom Socrates ral» 
lies ſo pleaſantly in Plato's Phzdon : 
and .Longinus blames the great arti- 


fice of Hyperides,who fill'd his diſcour- 


ſes with, too 'many embelliſhments, 
and beauries. Iris a very great art to 
know how to manage theſe ornaments 
and put them in their places, when 
occaiion directs us to make ufe 


of them: When the artifice. of Elo- ' 


quence is tqQo apparent, all the effeas 
it produces are againſt it ſelf: * as 
ſoon as ever Ir appear's it becomes 


ſuſpefed, and men look upon ir as'a * 


trap which is laid tro ſurprize and 


x Luc apparent retia, vitat avis. Ovid: 
catch j 
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Carch : beſides, that whichNrikes the 
mind and ſenfes with roo great a lu- 
ſtre and force , Wwearltes it, afd be- 
comes intolerable.: In ſhort, rhe fab- 
jects and matters of diſcaurſe Might 
to have within themſelves 'a prez = 
bortom,as it were, & ſtock of beality, 
that they may be able toſupport, and - 
bear thoſe great ornaments which 
become ridiculous in thean ſubjefts ; 
for there 15 n6thing mbre Eebtitrary 
to art, than to adorn thoſe rhinps , 
which do nor deſefve ir: antHiris tro 
fmall part of Eloquence to under. 
ſtand well what oughr,and whar ought 
not to be negleRted. Men miſtake 
themfelves when- they labour ts be 
roo elegant, afid they often find that 
which plitter's moſt in a diſcgurſe, is 
commonly, moſt falſe, Fer rheſe -fi= 
gures which are ſb far fetch'd , thoſe 
Antitheſes which aft ſ6 ſiibtle, and 
' thoſe Eplthites which deſigit to be fo 
expreſſive & takengzare fot allways 
conformable to good ſenſe. True 
| D 4 Elo- 
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Elopquence never dazel's, nor- ſur-« 
pnſes, becauſe by little and little ic 
inſinuates it ſelf into the mind. Thoſe 
reaſons ., which are ' moſt capable 
of touching us are; ordinarily ( as 
AriFotle tell's us ) the. moſt common 
ones, and that language which is moſt 
natural, and to which men are in- 
clin'd by the deſire alone which they 
A have to make thetnſelves underſtood, 
1s Certainly the beſt and moſt proper. 
Thoſe: diſcourſes in which wit and 
flouriſhes are requir'd, ſuch as are 
panegyricks and . funeral orations, 
having no real ſ{olidiry in then, very 
{eldome ſucceed well ; when they are 
permitted to be printed, their faults 
are expos'd tq diſcoveyy; we the Au- 
thors are to be adyis'd,nor to conſent 
to : for as ſoon as ever they are ſeen 
as it were in cold blood, without that 
heat and zeal of action which does 
impoſe and almoſt force an appro- 
bation, they no longer make any. 
impreſſion , but ceaſe to touch _ 

| IF 
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ſtir up the paſſions of men. And in- 
deed there are images in Eloquence 
as-well as in painting, which oughr 

_ always to be ſeenat a diſtance, and 
never to be too nearly approached. . 


XXII. 


.In tloguence there is leſs Genius 
to invent things, than to range and 
order them: ſince the placeing them 
to advantage in the order they ſhould 
ſtand, coſt's much more trouble, . 
then the invention of them. For eve- 
ry reaſonable man'can think rational 
ly, but it is not eaſy to give our con- 
ceptions that grace which renders 
them agreeable and makes them ad» 
mired, Ir is in.this that Eloquence 
conſiſts, I do not mean that Eloquence 
of words, which 1s uſually but roo 
» well underſtood, but that of rhings, 
'which is ſcarce '-known at all, 

and ſeldom attain'd ro;zand which on- 
ly can be hoped for from happy and 


good 


42 Keflechioms 1 upon the- 
pood natural parrs. The worth of 
this art cannot be underſtood better, 
nor be made- more apparent by any 
thing , than by thegreat difference 
which 1s-found in the ſame things ex+ 
preſs'd divers ways, It1s the graceful 
manner of ſpeaking what we ſay, 
which commonly gives all the beau- 
ry.-.and though ris nature which gives 
the aire, yer when men have it not 
naturally, there are means found fot 
the acquiring and obtaining it : as 
char of frequettuſe of compoſing uns , 
der a good maſter, or with an: un* 
| derſtanding friend, 'and a converſa- 
tion with old Authors. For it is from 
them that the mind learns firſt to 
conceive aright, and then to.expreſs 
thoſe things which tt thinks and jnia- 
gines in ſuich-a manner, as may make 
Wow grateful ro the Auditors: 
| X-X111- P 
: * In the opinion of C:2ers there 1s" 


5 » Shqueation que admirationens 3 nen babetmllam j Jj- 
«co. Gy ik Brut, 


no 
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no other true Eloquence bur that 
which cauſes admiration: and ac- 
cording to this great .man , norhing 
, |. isſo capableof rendring- it admir'd, 

, | astherepreſentations which it makes 
of mens manners, and reſentments 
w< jr cauſes by rhoſe diverſe paſſi-- 
cns itexcites.Now this cannox beput 
in pradGiſe- without a perfect} know- 
ledg of the heart of man , wherein 
lies the chief Arr of an Orator. The 
pictures .which he may make of the , 
manners of men , will not be unlike 
or falſe,if he underſtand their ſource, - 
which is the heart: and he will ea- 
fily ſet all motions, that is, all rhe 
paſſions of the ſoul-a going , by the- 
ſame underſtanding of the. heart , w 
is the ſpring and fountain from 
whence they flow. The little care 
which the greateſt part of rhoſe who- 
appear in publique take , to fathome 

' this abyſle fo hard ro be ſounded, is 
commonly the cauſe why ſo few Ora« 
tors do ſucceed well : and thoſe whg 
2-2 make 
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44 . Veſlectilons upon the - 
make it'rheir profeſſion to be  elo« ' 
quent, ought ſeriouſly to'think on 
this; for all things well confider'd , 
men are. no-farther  Eloquent then 
they are knowing in the heart of 
- man,and expert in unfolding it, ſo as 
10 expole it to'open view. 
XXIV. 
- *The 11] education of youth which is 
caus'd by. the. extream Iuxury and 
effeminacy of: the ape, the | too 
much indulgence of parents , 'the too 
little ; experience of maſters, and the , }, 
111 reliſh of the greateſt part of 
thoſe with whom we converſe ; this 
ill education , I ſay , is alſo one of 
the moſt certain cauſes why few ora- 
tors ſucceed well, and a great obſta- 
cle to Eloquence: for 'our youth is 
commonly led through falſe roads , 
through by-ways, and by an il! me- 


x Quis ignorat eloguentiam deſciviſſe d weteri glo-: 
ria, non inopia hominum, ſed deſtdia juventuths , paren— 
tum negligentia, " (5 inſea tia precipientium. Dial. de 
ciuf.cor, Clog. | 


thod 
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thod , which being corrupred in its 
yery principles, we need not won- 
der if it ſucceed ſo unhappily , and 
if the conſequences of it be ſo un« 


" fortunate. 


2: 14, NS. - 
Not but that there are yer remain- 
ing ſome. ſparks of a Genius in the 
Orators of this age w® deſerve ap- 
plauſe and eſteem ; Bur becauſe that 


- Eloquence which 1s purely naturall 


never attains at perfeRtion withour 
the ſuccours. of art : the being com« 
monly deſtitute of this help, by rea- 
ſon of the falſe principles which men 
take up, or by the little diligence of 
her profeſſours; ſhe cannot riſe ſa 
high, as to deſerve the generall ad» 
miration of men, by thoſe wonder- 
full effedts which ſhe would produce 
in hearts if ſhe were accompliſht. 
Theſe are the refleftions which 


{nay be made upon the uſe of the E- 


loquence of theſe times conſfider'd in 


 generall: asalſo upon thoſe reaſons 


which 
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which may hinder its effeds, wheir' 
|} . It takes occaſionto make the po 


wer, 
which Tt hath over the hearts of men, 
appear; here follow thofe which may 
be made upon the uſe of Eloquence 
in particular, and which principally 
are of too kinds, viz. that of the 
Barr, and that of the Pulpit: where- 
In are remark-d thoſe errors and mi- 
| ſtakes, which may be commirted iv 
the one and the other, asalfo thoſe 


for to proceed therein with ſome , 
conſiderable ſucceſs. 


ways which-may be praQtis'd & kept- 
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[REFLECTIONS 
Upon theuſe of the 


| ELOQUENCE 
of the Bar. 


Bogen: in generalt nay be- 
reduced to two kinds, one of 
which is employd im the affaires of 
the ſtate, and the other in-thoſe of 
Qs þ religion: fo that 'one of thein is pro- 
phane , and the other ſacred.: And: 
allrhough the former have a greater 
range then,one would.think, & is not 
confin'd. to. the maintaining of one 
fi fg cauſe, or to.the defending of 
elaw,but doth exerciſe it (ſelf inthe 

ka eads as well asin the cabinet, pre- 
ſides.in ftates,gives ſentence in coun- 
cells of war, goes to the bartel , and 
hath a greater part in the miniſtry. 
and government of kingJomes , chen- 
the 
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43 Reflections upon the _ 
the Miniſters of ſtates themſelves: yer 
becauſe it is ' private and ſecret in 

the cabinet, into which we cannot 

penetrate that we might know rhe 

uſe'it, ir being therea myſtery , and 

ſhews ir ſelf publique only ar the 

Barr; I ſhall confine my ſelf ro con- 
ſider her, as we find her there, for 

to make fome refle&ions upon her 

uſe in that place, becauſe there ſhe. 
moſt appears. And theſe in my opi- 

nion are the reflections which 

may be made of her as ſhe is there , 
found. | 


] 


Thoſe who plead at the Bar,ſcarce 
allow any other time to the ſtudy of 
Eloquence, than that which they em- 
ploy'd therein 1n their firſt and youn-' 
geſt years : the ſtudies of which age, 
are uſually too raſh, or too confus'd, 
or too ſuperficial ; which is the cauſe, 
thar rhey can never form within them- 
ſelves any Idea,w® may be in the leaſt 

- _ either 
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eſther exa&t or::Trationat.: Befides 
"thoſe great advantages ,' which: | the 
Greeks /:and »'!Romans had from the 
+ force of rheir Genius, as welbas from 
the natural CR. a which they 
had to 11 peak em- 
= aheraſotves na orion 

y'i.of'Elbquerice during their 
lives#' they aravall'd thar they might 
- beut- and be inſtyudted by'thole Mas 
Ners /who were 1t10ſt- expertin rhar 
Att>/they labovr'd long, and . rook 
' Effet pans: , 'x&form their-minds ac- 
cording tothoſe fare modelly' which 
they Fearch'd'foin) other: countries; 
and they ſcarvevever employ*d theme 
ſtelyes'in' any 'thitip , which'had not 
fome' relation -ro/Eloquenee,- 
made the Ntudy:of this the founda- 
tion of their pleaſures , theirhopes, 
their forrune,andeven of all their am- 
; bition ; becauſe0 it- was 'capible of 
' paifing rhem to all honours whatever. 
Buc/he/ yourig| men' of 'theſe times 
having narrower ſouls ,- believe" 'that 
[Ty E the 


"all rhe; <a Aichi is. rs 


 *not:had half the [tine; which is:-xe» 


he +6ading a Romance or Conmdely, 
15; ſufficient, ro makethem maſters of 


to-Pleading. - 
IL). 4 1:0 F Ii at. $ 
MTOEES 


Thoſe very ——_—_ whoſe' pates 


and, diligence are.great enough; have 


'ofor. the ſhudy:of Eloquences 
= beſides all the -apcient Reman 
Law , i which - muſt neceſſarily; beun- 
dexſtogd.,. the Modeyn alone; toge- 
cher. with a perfet knowledg ofour 
own; JL.aws and Cuitoimnes ;: ate of ſo 
vaſt extent, that- how cloſe ſoever 
a-man-may.tye himſelf thereunto;;/3r 
will be.impoſſible.to, come tban.end 
And beſides , rhey-are:notftir'd.up 
þy the ſame hopes as.the Greeks and 
Romans, were, a whom Elos+ 
quence Aouriſh'd ſo;much,, becaule , 
ſthe-was as it Were the wayto came. to 
every thing 3 and:even tothe; ;ſoves 
Jaign.POMeere 0:4) ITECE £ng 
_ - » '1 . 


Y -Etaquenceof the Bat; 5 
«+ Ys altered rail ads 
rofl _ Pf ” Fae e197 gal 
fry | Although thegreateſt perſeverance 
| in being diligent, the greateſt obſtina- 
cy 1ntaking pains, ſuſkain'd eyen,by 
} :. | a clear profped of intereſt and am- 
afts f birion, and all thoſe qualities which 
have || are requiſite to/ſhceed well in the 


6+ | Eloquenceof the-Bar',: might concur 
es || and cetirer_ in an ;Orator:. yet thoſe 
little fortnaliries. and:critical 'modes 
y8- J of :ſpeaking:; unto Which be [muſt 
ge» F bring himſelf in the ſcruputous and 


exadt uſe'of practiſe 5 which: 18 very 
{{o | dark'and/obſcure'jw all ir's' parts', 
ver {| wilb be/apt to make him dry, and 
It | deprive bim of tharſtock whichisne> 
nd, {| ceſfary ro the forming the Idea of 
up | ſuchadiſcourſe, aghath the joynt aſs 
nd | fiſkinces of Arr. atid;Nature.::/Fo 
l0+ | ſhun this fault; we muſt take care 6 
ule N, prevent ir!, by an anticipated ſtndy 
to | of Eloquence, and-thereby forme and 
e- F accuftoine our minds to-think arighr, 


 before'we- give up? bur imagination 
e901 Þ 3 


ro 


$2 Bedectiontsmponiths” 


to the barbariry ofthe termes of Pra- 
iſe. How great care ſoever we may 
take hereih we Thall have much/adoe 
fo Mea e herejn, Tomuch is rhe mind 
*J with this ill air , which nes 

firy obliges t bs t6 ſuck i in. | 


HV 


"The Eloquence of the Barifaffer's $ 
it ie Golf tobe :roo'much-enflay'd!by the 
ſeveral :humours of. ſpeech owhich 
reign in this/apge: according{roithe 
diffterenr modes »thar are/inifafhion; 
which: corrupt her: by taking away 
hernatural beauty and inſteadthere- 
bſi:give her a tulle; and affected one; 
Ironing thar ſhe ſaffer?d her ſelf 
to 'bÞJencumber/dſome;years/fince, 
by the diſcourſes!of P.R. which.were 
amich.cry*dap/for a. whilteand-which 
keem'd 10 run herout of- breaths. by ' 
the tob-grear: length of his pericds,, 
This-laſted for awhile , but that bee 
ing/2;:tranſfient ahode thar-follow'd 
the; faſhion of the age.,. we have quit- 
01 ted | 


e hs 
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ted. thaz-4o embrace @ better ;\Yer it 
is-txu6;; that a * Lawyer's Eloquence 
demand's; a large} and diffufive way 
_ of expreſſion. - Bur, agreati:noiſe , 
and canfus'd;train of words,'is norat 
preſent.approv d of 1 men of lateiex- 
PENIS — more real and woue 
ſolid. ; es Y 
\Yho cho) 
- Too great a care-of going: Aacdads 
ing! to rule ,. of bring yery exact: and 
nice In- diſcourſe ,.18 ſometimes dan+ 
, QETOUS »- for. 1t wearies the attention 
' both of he  ſpeakex and the hearer ; 
- this. fault is to be avgided ;-we-ought 
not .t0.tYe Qur ſelves/to ſay nothing 
but what is extreamly proper tothe 
thing in hand,it is ſufficient if we bear 
up ourCharadter. For there is nothing 
more..eſſential_to, an, Orator ,than to 
follow, the incli ation, of his. own Ges 
nys. When he [peaks 1, Without SOL 
3 bl Suhſe/lhe gandiorem "Loy -pleniorem _—_— 


rant C1 rut. Cunt 1ſti gicunt pon megdod, 
pet i bes area , Jean: ab aduocgr 5 relin; 
ets i L 


y raining 


$4 Reflectionuponthe- 

' Kiraiving himſelf 0 Tay everything 

 ſoiexactly. Moreover thoſeſcerupu + 
lous peadbas who (peak with 15' much 
cizcumſpeRion ,:have-'ſeldottic-any 
great or-lofry conceptions* the care 
which they'take: to ſpeak trig with 
ſyeh exrream exadtneſs,"' drawihg 
dry, as It were, tneir wit and fancy, 
and leaving they deſtitute of thoſe 
- Highotho and ſeririments which 
onlytun affe& the heart,: 'Nay even 
by this means, they expoſe our Lany 
guage, by conſtraining her: by too 
. rp 4 ſubjeftionts looſehet force 
d'copiouſneſs, "whilt | they: would 
preſerve unto her her Fweernets anq 


pos cs if PT 
"Mh.-5 ubfDu0: 

© There'is alſo' another extremity 

tobeavoided;which js too great neg- 


ligehee® not only in adorning out 


par als bur alſo. in.ranging and or- 
dering"of "things,”.” Thoſe who' have 
got to. . THEE ves" a | great. repus 
tation 
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ration, and : whody-alongaſcare ac» 
chſtom'd ro rhe Bari;-ave ſubgedt:ro- 
this fault 5 which ardinarily;happens 
unto-them afrer-yhey.: have; pleaded: 
many. years., and are got intq,.grear- 
practice : for then they think of fie»; 
thing but monies! ahd ds; they 


> Þ quir al rhe ornaments-of Eloquetite, 


becauſe they haveinod tnneto think of 
them/;-and they: hecome nepligent;; 
becauſe 'now they have gotimare em»: 
ploymenr;and forthe 'care of intereſt 
fray 5 more with them; ehalp that oÞ 
glory.and arnlitione It 


ur. . £0175 7'Don eg 


7} yet "there are Gme. Fug 
cafons ., in - which- negligence is 
pardonable, and. where! the heat: of 
regular: diſcourſe., - joya'd with 
the;mperuouſpeſsaf the ſpeaker,ſuc> 
Eds ſomerimes-, þetrer;, than the 


weſt careful chaice of words; .and.all 


the. Ornaments of; Art. The difficulty - 
Y oh well.diſtipguiſhing and pnders 
ſtanding 


56 | Kellettlblisponthe 
Randing; rheſe- occafioris-; for. thoſe 
who'can do ſo,will-cafily cotiquer all 
thofe ſcruples w-may ariſe frampaſ- 
ſiing/over- certain''parts of diſcourſe 
vyck. prgularty pagiees to ——_— 
Qed. 'c 


+ Be ITT {22 DL 
"Therealie! yer.certain: ways of pro- 
ceeding- which belong only .to the 
Bar, and yer whichk!/areicomprehend- 
ed butibyrfew.Orators, becauſe they 
are” not: to bediſcover'd by;anyþut 
clear-fighted wirts; ''who ſearch out 
the. fountains cf.:knowledge jr and 
with a profound qneditation ſtudy 
thoſe great patterns of Eloquence, 
which''we find arti the Ancients. 
Theſe are \extraordinaty ſtroakes of 
Art, -which ſurpriſe the Judges, and 
which produce: in their minds ſud 
dain: and unexpected effeRs; likevo 
that which -Cicero coitittiend's fo _ 
of a'Perſ6h; call 'i:Ciatie Rufize) wh 
being aGcus'd by $ihia with fu. 
Ne valngencs "9d our with '# 


vigo- 


 Eloquence of theBaxr. $7: 
yigarous but touching voice; to his 
Judges, * Circumvenior judices, niſi 
ſubveniris, ec, This avowing of.che 
fear which. he had cf being ſurpriſed, 
and the pratedtion which he demand- 
ed of his Judges, ſoften'd and rouch'd 
them ſo much; that they became fa- 
yourable- tinto him, There-are an in 
tinite number; of ſuch like;paſſiges to 
be met within Demofbenes and Citero; 
w* thoſe whoare clear-ſighted know! 
wery well how to find: :out. But 
we ought-to'obſerve, that ir is neither 
the, luſtre ;of wit, nor the ':noiſe of 
words, which produce - theſe: great 
effects. Theſe pare certain flights of 
EJoquence, which are not ſo- niuch 
found ,in rhe, words as.in the things 
themſelves , whoſe beauty cannot be 
explain'd,nor any. certain rules given 
for the attaining them , becauſe they 


NN, 2 incxphicable ;. yet men -of good 


ſenſe, and of an uncorrupted raft, 
apprehend& know them without miſe» 
taking. Upon great ſubjects' we muſt 
2  <xCic. in Prout make 


53 Rellectlonsupon tho 
make nſe- of ſtroakes: in Eloquencey 
like to the maſter-peice of thar Pain 


ter, who that he might expreſs the. 


| greif and ſidneſs of Agamenmos ; 
when his Daughter was to be ſacri- 
fic'd;; cover'd and' vail'd his head 
deſpairing- by his: Art to reach the 
lively expreſſion .ofa Father's grief; 
after |having repreſented that of his 
friends in- ſo:'high a nranner: They 
are ſuch ons 45 theſe which 
Cicero .demarid's in” cauſes of impor- 
tance'7: * fienificatio /epe major erit; 
quam orativ. Theſe paſſages ought to 


tender andpafſſionate expreſſions, & 
by the moſt elaborate draughts of 
Art, that they. may have the defir'd 
fucceſs, F \ f 5, 4 | hs 80" 
f | |. ORIT [X3 


7 * There is nothing: which hath {6 


rear power: over the mind of the, 


& Cic. jn Brut. . Meljor madgratio (9 nownnguam 
itiam patitatia; Bojrus altercator itto iracundie cas 
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fitted by a gocd "management of 
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Judge,as the opinion in general which 
they -have of the Probity., and'prin- |, 
cipally of 'the moderation.of the:Ady 
yVocate;, inithoſe affairs whieb, thwart 
' his own or 'his Clients intereſt] The 
bulineſs becames ſuſpected as ſogs 
as-men© begin to; urge it with 199 
much paſſion and. violence. ' Anger 
ſpoils all, even when men are inthe 
right, and men beleive a cauſe ceaſes 
to be juſt; as ſoon as. ever they ſee/1s 
manag'd/with paſſion..Sorkar as mar 
 þ deration is thar of all the virtues w# 
| <a: : beſt regulate | our , outward 
deportment, ſo it-is alſo that with 
which-men ave moſt affected, for thar 

it ſhews: beſt -and ſtrikes. deepeſt; 
Whereas thoſe Lawyers who rail: as 
gainſt their adverſaries; are Only pits 
tied 'by their” Auditors; They muſt 
alſo, haye -an ill opinion , of the | 
, Judges z to-beleive them apt to 


—"*2 — —_ —__y_ hen ad *F, ww. # 7 . 3 o ww 


'Pleas'd wits their choler and peeniſh 
EL | | 


6& Reflectidns uponthe 
| mo | 


-  * Nothing more ſpoiles-the Elo» 
quence of the:Bar; than thav heap of 
Common-Places with. which - their 
pleadings are loaded, and with which 
they fwell up. thoſe: Prologues' to dife 
courſe, which have no proportion at 
all. ro-it's otherparts,8& wh onlyſerve 
to-weary the:patience of theJudges,& 
to mike them diſtaſt thoſe rhings'w*® 
otherwiſe night be very good. Young 
. men- moſt. commonly are ſubje& to 
this faulr, they grope as it were'and 
£0: about,. becauſe ona ſuddain they 
have not wit enough! to: enter-in- 
to the. buſineſs. . He would 'do them 
good ſervice , who: couldmake them 
reſolve . to quit theſe inconyenient 
Attendants. upon. diſcourſe ,, which 
are ſo'contray:to reaſon, andfſo odi- 
outs , & ſo: inſupportable »ro' thoſe 
that. have any.; . As ſdon1as ever /a 


diſcourſe ;begins to lengthen ir ſelf 


by theſe childiſh amplifications,, -it 
x Loci inanes nec erudite civitate tolerabiles ,Cic- 
els becomes 
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becomes weak and languiſhing , it. 
cauſes the Judges/tg gape and yawn, 
and makes them ſleepy. 

oIt is alfothe hamorofx young mann 
toaime at elegancy and wit in whats 
ever heſays; and yerrruesEloquente 
does - not ſeek for this 'vain luſtres 
which is: only fir r0-dazle'mens un 
derſtandings: 'men of good ſenſt . 
onghr i10'; ehdeavour'\itoi-affett the 
heart: \becinſe he. who would: per, -- 
ſwade che mind, muſt mike uſe.of 


way. "Thoſe : always miſtake&Wwho 
deſigne:td'be too: raking 8:to pleaſh 
too Mich, That, Lawyer who xecs 
kon'd more upon a paſſage of Senetdz 
and builthis hopes of ſugceedingawelt 
rather. upon that,” than upon ſaang 
reaſon, was very much decejv'd? fog 
- Yitrering expreſſions haye: nor forgy 
enough to-perſwade, and! allthe good 
they can do 1s, to awaken the atien= 
tion of the:Judges when iris wearied, 
h XI1, 
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Men take little. or no care of thelp 
EXTETIOT behaviour , that they may 
| 411--by cation! whit. Cicero 

eall's/the Elequence of the body; /'and 
whoſe whole perfeRion- :confiſts :m 
geſture, and pronunciation ;cbecaufe 
rhe! neceſiiry and 1mpormncei of this ll 
part! is nor encugh underſtood; of 
which Ruintilianalone hatipgivet us 
| hereas Arifotirand Cirerd 
 Siflitted ro do: fo ' They: beth! bel 
tiey'd- that this was a: gifteofiNature; 
which eculd:nor beredud'd inro' Are 
ormethody and'ſc contentredithems 
ſhives with a-bare- reprefencding the 

nce-of 1tin eliverſiplaces of 
 theiv! works; Bur (promindiation 
4 imporiant'a'parr of Bloqtience, 
thay it> cannot be negieted without: 
renouncing the - moſt 'ſplendid 'and 
nioſt- powetful-parr of hey? 1161s ſhe 


who raign#in3\and-whois theſoule 
of 


few marks of rhat Eloquence, which 


Eloquence of: the Bax. £3 


of a diſcourſe; and which makes: up 


the! greateſt -part of 'it's. force! and 
beauty! The:great talent of: Horten» 
fus , whoſe name was:: as- famous 


as that of Cicero, confiſted- only in 


his great , and natural inclination to, 
and inhis free:, unafﬀedted; and caſy 
way of a&tion:; he was ſo much'ad- 

air'd for his -pathetick and ardent 
minner of ſpeaking things that Ro» 


5 fri. and Efape ,  who-were the: moſt 


famous Comediens of thar-time; went 

10.beare him-when ever heifpoke in 
publique, that from his month rhey 
might learn | rheir trade, :: Since then 
thoſe of, rhe. Bar: are ſo 'cirelefsin 
theiractions and behaviour; 'we.muſt 
nor wonder if we find now adayes fo 


formerly produc'd ſo marvelous -ef- 
fox in the. minds of men , amr 4 
,mofthenes and Cicero ſpake; who 
by their | ardour and wehemency 
endeavor'd.toexpreſs in. 

ware: very paſſions which 'rhey de- 
ſign'd 


64 Refitetloits uponrthe 
fign'dtoſtirupin the-;tminds df their | 
Audirours.” /.It-1s trae we have ſeen ' 
Avery. famous Pleader,' Who; | 
great weight- ro allthis Seafalig: by | 

4 
| 


that ' hehr and-force..with; which he 
foruti'dand/animated his diſcourtet 
yer: after 'all" this; his>heatand teal 
was 'ſo'1ll manag 'd, tharwhateverhe 
_ aid loſt(ir's comelineſs;; by thexoo 
great defire' he had- of being paſo» 
nate: as ſoon as ever this fire waspor 
up into” his head; he: ceas'd frombe+ 
ang diſtinctly heard, or. underſtood: 
 Þecauife this pronunciation»: became 
confus'diand diforder'd 'by the!:yoo 
great ativicy and violence ofhis hor 
Hon. -/On'the, contrary fide rhete 
are others who are too cold, and who 
in affaires of grear importance have 
roo lirtle of that which is neceſſary 
to warme rhe minds of the judges, 
who ip marters of great moment Tufs 
fer nor 'themſelyes.ro be touch'd } 
.any ether arguments ', but. 
which move very mwch.' Wee Hy 
ay 
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Etoquence df the Bark. "I 
ſ5y terbeſe feeble! Declaniers , thar 
whit? Cicerd Tay' Upainſt Co 
whe - ſpoke >things wry "chai p 
and convincing with too mild and 
{8s uſiconcerh'd /2/tiotion. Anifta 


hs dh fied re ——_— 


yy Hf thoſe who plead in Courts, 
us to add/'te that ill pronuncis 
rh ps Bn they learn at Thoole, an 
odd whgwteful ory which they call, 
cs WHY of ſpeaking at-the Barr ; as 
Hſ6 they hy ſich # force and accenr 
upon» the laſt f/Mible bit one in 
words:Ps is 260d for nothing, bur 

md the” 19 ET make 'rhett 


»3- 1; hn *. ONGEET, 

' "his matters Which -are the con- 
ſantfibjeds of al] caniſes ar the Bar, 
beingat preſent of to ſublime Hature 
noy'Sreat importance, cannot bring 
thoſe" advantages * to Eloquence 3 


which ſhe find's if-thoſe more rich 
and noble ſubjedts which wee meer 
with! in antiquity. Such as are Nelibe4 


EF rations 


66 Reflectinns uponthe-» 
rations and Debates-;.abobtt war OT 
Pace; conſiderations. concerning 
the ood of the ſtate and the intereſt 
of; the! /Publiqug-z,, Accuſazjens and 
Defenges .of.: Princes and Kings , 2nd 
all orhex weighty buſineſſes of whigh 
Oratary treat MR much Fpten- 
dox 4x Elegancy,Thaſe affaires which 
are pigs why diſcours'd of at; the 
Bar, are'9fren ſp inconfiderable, that 
tefArs by no means. capable,af fur- 
Eloquence with thaq matrer 
which,  thould ſerve 25a foungajjons 
io ſtir, up, thoſe great paſljqns, by 


which: *formerly ſhe triumph'd-.gyer 
the hearts of men. And this W4s-QRE, 


of the reaſons which. Meſſala in the 
dialogue concerning the - cauſes of 
cormupied Eloquence makes uſe of ; 


to thew the advantages the. ancient. 
Orators. had over thoſe of his-time.. 


Andindeed narrow and ſmall ſubjects, 
of diſcourſe © myke: little Oragrs 5 
. and ihe ſpirit of him. who, ſpeakes in. 
purges +Israis'd by, the worth and 

loftineſs 


- 


- elit: 67 
lofrineſs | -of. that. _ which: he 


rreats:; 
 There'/is an Eloquetice of 4qor 


| Authority: much us'dar the Bart', & 


although ir be neither exciting nor 
paſſionate, bur. proceeds with a cold 
and ſerious way of delivering it ſelf, 
yer even from this gravity ir harly 
all that worth and power, which 
is requiſite to imprint reſpeR and 
yeneration. As ſoon as ſhe open's 
, her month men liſten as atrenrively * 
unto her, as to an Oracle, tr 4 
they are prepoſleſlſed in her favor by 
the ſplendorof her appearance. She 
makes her impreſſions without any 
irgtions or heat , and employ's nos 
thing bur Authority. This is alſo the 
Eloquence of magiſtrates & judges; 
and of thoſe. who fir in the firſtpla- 


| £5 in publique afſemblies; All __ 


'make-ſpeeches to Princes and 

Lords, ought totie themſelves ro this 

calm and quiet: fort of Eloquence , 
F 2 whick . 


68, - Beflections &c,". * 

which, Seabreculabine any trouble 
or diſorder, that it may keep up its. 
__ gravity : for whatever ir delivers 
- ought tobe ſubmiſſive & reſpedive, 
&ir muſt erder:4l its motions accor« 
ding to the rankand quality of thoſe 
w'wbonr it ſpezks:; that it may rrear 
them with more-6r- leſs refpeRt ac- 
cording to the depree of their nierit. 
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REFLECTION: S 


© 
EL PR VBISE: 
of hi Falpit, N 


"Is a matter which may very 

well deſerve our Wonder, thax 

of thoſe who apply themſelves to the 

, ſtudy of. Preaching;, - ſo few meet 
with ſucceſſe, conſidering the great * 
advantages they haveabove all others 
who make it their profeſſion: to ſpeak 
in publick. The -Ejoquence of the 
' Barr can furniſh 14s | Oratars: with 
no ſuch important ſubjects for.their 
diſcourſes, ſuch excellent matter for 
their Expreſſions, ſuch powerfull 
_ motivey t9 affect rhe mind, as that 
' ef the Pulpit can, The ſecret ſprings, 
by which this -Eloquenceexcires the 
_ affetipngare ſo ſtrong z all its Rhey 


toricall 
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70 Reflectionsupon the - 

figall ſchemes; being Andified 

s # were in the-mouth of the Prea- 
cher, by his. commerce with-the holy 
Spirit ) ſo bright and vigorous ; the 
nipſteries i it unfolds ſo. ſublinit ; the 
Authority it derives from the dighi= 
ty of .irs character ſo great , that if 
any Eloquenee can challenge a ſove- 
raignty over the minds of men, from 
the power it hath'to move the affe- 
ions, and an independencewhich 
is nature to ir; it can be no-other 
bur this of the Pulpir, Whenee''is it 
then there are > few good Preachers 
tobe found? The fault cannerlie in 
the Audience ,vtheir minds being 
wroughtby- faith to a perfett ſubmiſ- 
fion/ unto rheDoctrines they ſhall 
receive. The fight” of the holy Altar 
begets in them a veneration for the 
diſtourſes 'they -heare 3 from: 'the 
principles of their Religion they are. 
already: perſfwaded,' tharjwhat ever 
the 'Preacheriidefivers iblconſonant 
io truth, In fine fince he rea gpeaks 


1s 
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Eloguenice of the pulpit. i 

is an'Embaſſdour from heayen; and: 
his words'no- other then the words 
of God himſelf, who promiſes erer- 
, nall rewards to ſuch-as Sdelelves] and 
threatens to infli '\on' thoſe - who 
beleive nor everlaſting puniſhments, 
ir cati/onely. be the faulr of the-Prea- 
cher himſelf, if hefalls ſhorr of the 
fucceflehe deſires. Wherefore fince 
. in this'of alt other Profeſſions, 'rhere 
erepethaps the feweſt who arraine 
their-End , it will not be amiſſe}(it 
, being z'matter of ſuch importance) 
to efquire into the- Reaſons-of this 
miſcarriage, that fome Remedy ''may” 
be! found for it 5 and 'this' is rhait' 
which gave rhe:o6ccafipn'to _ wand 
lowing Reflexions, © 1 -« 

I, \-1 

Weſeldome ſeriouſly refle& cn athet 
remper and difpoſition of mind, we 
the holineſs of this Profeſſion, & dig- 
' rity of ſo Sacred a FunRion' require, 
Beſides the extraordinary pains & 
long: Nady, by which*rhe Preacher 


muſt 


72  Hefantians pe Migar 
muſt furniſh: hipſclf. ich ſhelygreat 
images as2re necefſary-. to: farny the 
Charadter of this Eloguence ;he muſt 
accuſtome himſelf r9:freaquent retire» 
ments y that by folitude -bis- heart 
may be the better perpared for'rhe 
reception of the haly ſpirir,-whoſe 
Interpreter he dught to: be. *From 
that ſpirit he nwſt. firſt derive'a moſt 
umnmediate-miſſion' by rhe [Princi _ 
of 4-yertyous life, that he may 
wards be diſpos'd to ' receive: "the 
ſame from thoſe who have authority 
tn.the Church ,' and to whome God 
has intruſted' that power, , thar they 
may:communicate tt ro others; ' And 
therefore he ought r0.be' carefull-nor 
to relye too much on his oW1 "parts 
and -naturall abilities , withour im- 
ploring firſt ,, for-the: diſcharge' of 
ſoholy-a fundtion, the. afliſtance- of 
heaven by the" frequent uſe of medi- 
ſatign ang pn : Wirhour this div 


y 
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Elogiiense of the Pulpre. 73 
vine aſſifianco 1s: impoſſible to. per 
netrate) ſo fer: anto.the truchs of the 
Gaſpell,astoÞe able'to jnſtrudt & 31 
luminate others, Bur are theſe things 
done ?' Are they ſo much. as thoughs 
on? What ſtudies dge wee undergoes 
whay preparations dog -wee-make in 
private Jo acquire this.diſpoſition of 
mind ?. Dae wes nor. Jee every: day 
ſome young raw Preacher without 
any: ſtock af knowledge;or, veriue 
mount the Pulpitasa Comedian derth 
the ſtage 410 play his: pers there? 
Billets-are diſperch'd away to invite 
his friends , -a- great aſſembly. of his 
relations and arher judiczaus- per- 
ſons is cenven'd 16.;encourage the. 
young Detlamer ;; who! when he has 
pronounced twoer.three Hl digeſted 
periods withour ftumbling, and! has 
had the <onfidence to deliver thay, 
which perheps-he.never.had the 
' boldneſs to invent, out,of civility 
muſt be-;adnur'd and complement 
for his: great performances :; gy 
oft! ter 


" Aeſibetions wporehe.” 
afrer all, this whifling Orator is wt 
tied by ſuch avere'tier prepoſles'd; 
even'then when he hug'd himſelf for 
his ſucceſſe, and thought he came off 
with incredible applauſe,' - He en- 
tertaines a--falſe Idea of this holy 
prefeſſion , that thinks -he- can 's 
eafily-ſerup for a Preacher: Cerrain- 
ly there are orher (qualifications-re- 
quired to brandifh with ſuccefſe the 
ſxord of rhe ſpirit- before the- eyes 
of impenirent ſinners ; to-reduce-rhe 
libeftinecof rhe age to- ſubmit their 
necks ro' the holy- yoake of "the Gofs 
pell; to awe their: minds wirth-rhe 
rerrcurs of the laſt. udgment , by a 
lively repreſentation-of 'the paines 
of Hell and evertaſting- burnings ; 
and in ſhort to-keep- up with ſome 
kind--of digniry- the | greatneſs and 
Majeſty - of - thoſe \\ſubjeds which 
our Religion -profeſles: to treat 
of. /Twas-owithour:- "queſtion for 
this-reaſbn; that two of..our: Lords 
Difcdples were calF'd the” ſonns of 
Thune 


F<. 
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Eloquence of thi:ulpit. 75 
Thunder ,-becaufe the word of cok 
which : they powerfully :preached ; 
was as bright and terrible in their 
mourhs ,'as thunder when. it breakes 
through -the aire. He that would 
have a blefſing-wait'' on his endea» 
vours,muſt have another call rhen that 
of the young: declamer, who uſually 
preacht only to refreſh his ſpirits: 
or his, who per formed rhat exerciſe 
by the advice of his-phyſitiany tO 
take : down the weight of fleſh rhar 
- did ſotrewhat incommode hinu Theſe 
are fiich horrid profanations 3" us 
would” hardly meet with beleif, if 
we had not freſh examples of —_ 
In our memory, I, | 

Men doe _ not ſeriouſly —_ 
confider , -| that when ne: preach 
they have their commiſſion from-head 
; ven ; which 1s one-Teafon that rhe 
' Word of:Gad looſes the weight &au« 
thority it ſhould along with jt. 
ng <A part pf our Preachers 
ſtamp 


mpotfirions. from the 

mint. of -their- own brain ; - they 
preach themſelves , and difcard- as 
were the ſpirit. of God z*.to keep || 
 theplace tines for their owne.' The 
Prophets; who:were' the Preachers 
. Of the. ancient law;. obſerved anos+ 
ther method ; they. neyer ſpeak to 
the people as private Perſons, bur as 
the * Embaſſadours of God; and the 
ev ugrers of rheir maſter, by = | 
rney were emplcyed ; r-that rely 
ped in their Audirers ys rhey 
were received, Fhave ſeenan Embaſs 
fadorofa forraign Prince, who though 
be had nogrear talent of 'Eloquence; 
yer when he deliver'$tany rhing 
PN the behalfofhis Maſter, he back'd 
pig words with- authority, had- fall 
Audience, and effected: his: buſiues | 
byxhe addreſs he had romake himſelf 
conſiderable ;-'betauſe he'thad the. 
arc-r0 repreſent! his Maſters! iperſan; 
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Eloquence of thepmpre. #7 
and lay afide his ewne. What weight 
and power might wee nor add to the 
word of 'God, if wee undetſtood 
. well co dandle-itas fuch; and nor 'ag 
the iſſue and: invemtion: ofa: humane 
brain? This word ſhould be preach'd 
| by us-a3 it was by St.. Paul z per 474 
me juftitie ;; 1n vers TRE in vir- 

w2e:Opb Gar: 2. * q* 13% 44 £3004 116 
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As Sacted nail buitds 61 
a { plar-formis infinitely: more large 
, then that on which: .the: humane 1s 
rais'd;, propoſing in trernalt Kings 


to our feares, and making the holis” 
nes of our M , the-purity-of 
our Morals, the Majeſty of that Go® 
we adore; of which we diſcover fucki 
|, excellent Ideas in the Holy Sctipd 
* | tures panda} rhe dreadful © trurhs 
8 which make our Religion-fo avguſty - 
| the ordinary ſubjedts of irs. difcour« 
ſes; 'ſ\bro effedt irs glorious defignes, 
requives more eminent 


parts - 


dome:tovur hopes, endieſs rorments -4, 


75 Reflections 'upow the” *: 
parts, anda more refined ' Genius 
then the pagan Eloquence did. There 
muſt be a preat nine, an/inaffeaed 
gravity , worth to! be read in the 
face, devotion 1n the eyes, heat and 
vigour in the pronunciation 4 a: free- 
dome in every aGion, and in fine the 
airof.a Prophet: But a conflience of 
all theſe naturall qualifications:is fo 
rare, that I have hardly known above 
ene: perſom tn our age/ who has bin 
- perfediy» qualified in al{rtheſe reſ- 
&ts:for a Preacher. Beſides'a lives 
\ fincy', and clear wit; :of which: 
he:was maſter in @ high degree, which 
inabled him to expreſs himſelf with 
eareſt facility imaginable, hehad 
ſt-Pronunciation 1u:the-world: 
\ Height bei to be/an Orator in 
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| 
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| 
his face, -voice, geſture'and/behavi- Þ | 
ar 50 did» with -his eyes whar he || * 
would; he-had:a perfe& command of- 
his voice , be gave ſuch an-aire-ro bis! 
look, ſuch a grace to his aRtions;ſuch 


dn © - pcs his-diſcourſe; as:he 
himſelf - 


| 
X 
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Etanmnrootte git: 73 
hiinfſelf plea#d. Never had any Ora 
-ror-ſuch a taking way 4#he had: and 
as he was maſterof what he id; and 
of the manner of expreſſing himſelfs 
he made on the minds of his audience 
what impreſtions: he would, The 
biggeſt p es were toor little to cons 
tain the hr of his follewers, and 
thes greateſt churches had ſcaffeldy 
ory — when - he _ — 
rea though' the great-facilt+ 
ty he had of expreſſing hitnſelf madg 
, bi uſually rake lefſe paines'in hig 
preparation, yer he ſeroffthar, which 
was flatteſt in his diſccurſe;ſowellby 
hisaQtion ,thar heimpoſed on his aus 
 dience by/hjs pe The moſt ors 
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heand. with the ſame apprebation ag 

|| the learned harangues of the moſt E= 
{| loquent Preachers. And. indeed 'be 

- | tad bin che moſt accompliſhed Ora» 
"| 'torin the;world , if his judgmeps and 
his learning had bin anfyexable 40 bis . 


ber talents z and he-had narbia top 
exceſlive 


/ 


dinary [things which. he -ſaid wers / 


/ 
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/ anic ſo dazting;'thar-Hiey 


bo PTY 
exceſſive idbhisaRicd, which exprefled 
roo much ,ant had fiotthat 'gtavicy 
\rhich the holines of the Palpirr res 
var { 
Iy; x 6-77 Fig ' 

-*Theſk naeurall abilieies'are ſome- 
freald 
ds it. were | from the word: of God 
that eſteem” and ' venefktion | wee 
eught ro hve for ir. Mew'are often 

5 owed and 'atttniired; not becaule 
. their Dodritiesare more Uivine / Giſt 
betaviſe ' they - (Peake. dloquenrty'4 
preach novelties, have fome- charay 
get of warth and r t6& / of atleaſt 
are fani'd for 'ſohe UhtrSocinay 
qalifirntol Thus ay Jewes went 
tsheare the pre et PyethieT, } bev 
cauſe hear ah Preacher ; 
&'St. Augiffine before His cofiverſion 
to heave Sr. Aribroſe , beexuſe his dif2 
cotirſ®s wwretppeable. Biir this arvſing! 
from xdiforder of rhe ſenſualappes 
rirey the Preacher ought toavoid rhe 
feeding of metis eurioſiry'; . which he 
gat may 
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loywence of tho Pulpit. 8x 
thay eaſily, ds, by chufing rather tg9- 
edify then to pleaſe: and this he is 
likelieft -ro effect , who deliyers 
good matter , and does it with Con« 
cernment. 


\ V. 

| Not that all who enter into holy 
Orders , ſhould 'be-maſters of thoſe 
great naturall parts, we have bin 
ſpeaking of. Tis fit there ſhould be in 
the Church,men of a different capa-« 
tity, the better to accommodate 


— them ſelves to that of their audience 


which is ſo various. Tis enough for 
him who preaches td. the, common 
people;to be acquainred wi) the fun» 
damenrals-of Chriſtianity, & to be ay 
ble ro expoundthem well. An indife 
ferent Preacher may be qualify'd wel 
enough to keep up religion , & make 
it ſubſiſt in a Country. village , nots 
withſtanding the ignorance and ſtus 
py thar "reign there : becauſe 
ow mean ſo ever his parts are , he 
may always be ina condition to in» 
h G ſtrut, 


32 Refleckiqn$uponghe-: - 
ſtruc , provided, he has a - tolera» 
ble pronunciation :. for though tro 
n;ove::the minge there is required a 
g00d, naturall Genius , yet there are 
many who by making a great noiſe, 
and affe&ing a vehement way of ex- 
preſſion, work the ſame-effefts on-the 
minds of the yulgar,, as drumms and 
trumpets do an ſouldiers in a Battle : 
rhe noiſe ſtuns and. confounds them, 
and maks them! ruſh into the midit of 
ſmoak and flame , without conſide» 
ring whether they goe. Tis not rea- 
ſon: that maves the minds of the peo- 
plezit beinga. thing they cannot com- 
prehend, bur-the emotion & heat wth 
which the preacher ſpeaks, the. noiſe 
thatis heard w®* is wont to, make the 
impreflion. The things themſelves do 
not affedt ſo much as the manner of 
expreſſing them. ; becauſe that onely 
is ſenfible, whilſt, the things are nor 
ſo.., And therefore the common peo»: 
ple judge of the argumentsin a diſ- 
courſe by the tone of the yoice with 
| which 
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we they are delivered. They believe 
him that has the beſt tungs and ſpeaks 
loudeſt, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
perſwaded by the boldnes and con« 
fidence. of the Preacher ; the ſoule 
being uſually moved by that which 
moſt aftedts the ſenſe. Bur ſuch: po« 
pular preachers muſt be informed, 
that they become ridiculous , as ſoon 
as they offer at wit, and-thinke ro 
pleaſe' rather then inſtruct; To 
preach well before a vulgar audience, 
tis encugh-to propoſe afrera plain 


" and familiar way [the fundamenrall. 


truths of our religicn , and: the ho= 
lineſs:of its moralls, without affe= 
Ging ſuch new ry , as ſerye one» 
ly ro-perplex and confound both the 
Preacher and his hearers too, - - - 
= i; :Vh]; == | 
The greateſt part; of thoſe, who 


make ir- their profeſſion to preach , 
HY are- uſually very ignorant , becauſe 


they meddle too: niuch with the at-' 
faires of the-world, and allot the leaſt 
'1 G 2 part 


34 - Wellections upon the - 
rt. of their .time- ro their private 
udies. This layes on - them a neceſs 
firy-of conſtant rranſcribing, to furs 
niſh themſelves with matter for their 
diſcourſes ; which they cannot fetch 
from/the original fountains, as being 
alroperher  unacquainted with them, 
And hence it is they often make uſe 
of weak. arguments 'to enforce the 
praRice of verrue', | becauſe they 
have neither abilities to find good 
ones ,.nor art enough; if. they chance 
to light 0n-any , ro make them un« 
derſtood. He that byrrows too tiuch 
from-another , is uſually injurious tg 
himfelf; for ' he ſuppreſſes thoſe 
paty3 he has, whilſt he endeavours 
to acquire thoſe which he has not : 
from whenve ariſe all the deformities 
that are frequent with ſuch as quit 
their owne naruralt abilities t6 ſerve 
themiblves with another man's j and 


this makes: ſo' niany bad preachers, ' 


becauſe they miſupply what they 
ſteale: Wee oughrnot to make ufe - 
«751 the 


| 
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the deſigns and conceptions vf ano» 
ther, unleſſe wee are able' fo t6 
transfornar them, as ſo make them 
perfely our own. F100 

| WS. $115 

The Eloquence of rhe pulpit cannot 
become perfed& but by a great ſtock 
of ſolid Learning , which ſuch onely . 
are maſters of, who' have formerly 
made ir their ſtudy ro enrich their 
minds with all ſorts of knowledg nes 
ceflary for the right handling of rhe 


- Wordof God. Of theſe ſchool-Divis 


nity is the moſt important , without 
which a Preacher is uncapable of re» 
ſolving with aathoriry any queſtion 
that offers ir ſelf in his diſcounies. 
Tis a very great failure in one 'thar 
ſpeakes in public, not to' be able ro 
tell preciſely what is matter of faith, 
and whar is not; for he is unrefolv'd 
and at a loſle , when he ought to de+ 
termine: © Bur: withall weerare to 
conſider, that as nothing is' more ſo» 
lid and more pleafing in the. Elos 

| quence 


uence of the Pulpit ; then ſchool. 
Divinity when ts firly made uſe of, 
it being the very ſcience of our Re- 
ligion, ſo on rhe other ſide nothing 
can be more flat and diſagreable , 
when tis not handled with the ability 
and ſufficiency ir requires. 

VIII, 

In the mean time. a too frequent 
converſe with the ſchool-divines,may 
be more prejudicial then advantagj- 
ous to ſuch as are nor skilful enough 
to-make uſe of them with precaution. 
For the aire of Eloquence is direQly 
contrary to that of the School ; and 
I am perfwaded that the reading of 
Thomas Aquinas , as ſolid and mes» 
thodical ashe is , has made\more bad 
Preachers ''than.good ones, becauſe 
he wrir-in an Age whoſe raſt was mt- 
ſerably -corrupred. His barren and 
harſh way of expreſſing himſelf is as 
much oppoſed to Eloquence , asbis 
matter 1$ proper for it.Not bur that 
the plaineſt & moſt familiar ſtyle , - 
be 
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beſt ro inſtru&, bur if great care be. 
not- taken, * rwill {obn' become COn=- 


trary-to that wee ought to 'make nfe 


of when wee ſpeake #n public. -The 


other: Divines that have! writ fince, 


and in 'imiration ef him compo- 
ſed a method for the Schooles , are 
equally- dangerous. in- reference *to 
the Eloquence of rhe Pulpit ;” ſhe 
ſoon - becomes: dry and infipid by 
roo - much ſubrilry of 'ratiocination : 
which indeed may adde ſtrength and 


. vigour toa diſcourfe), but deprives it 


of all its grace and elegancy. I doe 
not deny ,' bur that” Logic , which 
reaches the art of conceiving atight, 
is abſolutely neceflary to Eloquence, 
withour Which ſheis onely a pratler, 
makes: a: noiſe and ſays nothing 4 bur 
theſe afſiſtances ought not to be &m- 
ploy'din:that barren manner,as uſy- 
ally rhey are ; the ornaments of Elo- 
quence'mulſt be intermixed wth them, 
if we 1inrend ro adde' beauty und”'#- 
——— ro a diſcoarle. . 

2 


88 netertions upp te 


ow fame. FTE BY to be 
made on the ſtydy of the: Larine Fa- 
thers, who are ascontrary :to_ Elo. 
quence as the ſthool-Divines; by rea- 
ſonof rhe low eſtate to which the Art 
of ſpeaking was reduced. in the times 
in w* they lived. Tber's no body but 
knows to what extremity that which 
wee call good ſenſe and ſolid learn- 
ing was brought , when: the Goths 
over-ran Italy, All the Fathers from 
the firſt Ages down to St. Bernard 
have writ after this harſh and barren 
, mannerzif we except a fmall number, 


who by preſervingſome tincture of 


Antiquity , havenort ſuffer'd. them- 
ſelves to be ſpoiled by thecarrupred 
palate of the Age , as Minutine Felix, 
 Salvian, 9s 5 St. Ferome , tO 
whom we may add in ſome paflages 
in their works, St. Ambroſeand St. 


Auguſtine. The Greek Fathers' are 


.more eloquent then the Latine , al- 
tough the 'ardering. their. defigne 
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and ſubjects on.which rhey diſcourſe, 
are uſually plain; wineven, and yery- 
little conformable to-the Rules of 
Art , they having embraced a na» 
rurall- and eafy aire of Elcquence”, 
by abandoning themſelves roo much 
to their own Genius; as wee may 
remarke in St. Baſil and St. Chr y/o- 
fome-; for Gregory Natianzen is 
more polite , and employs more of 
Art. But whilſt I repreſent to.Prea- 
chers the Danger to which the reads» 
ing of the Latine Fathers may. ex+ 
poſe their Eloquence , to the end 
that. they may be carefull nor -r6 
ſpoile their ſtyle , I doe not deſigne 
to cry. downe all / commerce with 
them.; which is nor: onely uſefull, 

bur abſolutely necefiary for the 
Preacher to fill his mind with the I- 
deas of piety, and greatneſs cf our 
religion , which are to be mer with 
" every:where in their worikes. From 
thence as thepureſt ſources of mora» 

lity, he ought co derive all his know> 
ledges | 


Yo  Neflections upon the: 
Jedge.The Fathers are the natural Inz 
terprerers of the ' Goſpel , and the 
Church has honoured them with that 
. acred name, becauſe they have left 
tmheirwritings as a patrimony and in» 
heritance to all fairhfull men as their 
— Children, 

X. 

Tis not enough fer a Preacher to 
improve himſelf by a . long ſtudy of 
Schcoi-Diviniry , and . a' frequent 
commerce with the Fathers , whoſe 
writings he muſt read methodically, 
bur he muſt alſo thinke of forming 
2 Rhetoric for the Pulpit ; of which 
No Character can be found among 
the Ancients ,, who had no Idea of 
It , nor amongſt the Moderns , who 
have onely tranſcribed the Ancients. 
The majeſty ofour Religion, the ho- 
lines of it's Law's , the purity of it s 
moralls ,-rhe ſublimiry of it's myſte- 


ries; and the. importance of all it 's' 


ſubjeds ſhould give the ſacred Elo- 
guence ſuch a height, as cannor be 
TC reacht 
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reacht and kepr up by the weaknes 
of a meer humane Underſtanding. 
Twere-in vain to ſearch fer it jn 
the Rhetoric of Ariftole,: amongſt 
the Ideas of Hermogenes, and the in+ 
ſirurions' of 2%intilian. The lefti> 
eſt kind of all thoſe which Longinus 
hath formed out- of the expreſſions 
of the Ancients, is mean and humble 
in compariſon of that which the 
Preacher ought to acquire, to'mains 
tain the digniry of his chara&er. That 
great aire of Eloquence, 'which the 
grandure of Chriſtianity and the ins: 
comprehenſibility of our Faith re- 
quire,is no. where to be mer with bur 
amongſt thoſe Ideas with which rhe 
Holy Scripture furniſhes ſuch as are 
8killfull enough 'to. penetrate the 
depths thereof. From rheſe pure and 
erernal fountains thoſe lofry 'expreſ. 
fions flow; of which the holy ſpirit 


"4s the author ; and there onely thoſe 
1lluſtrious images and higheſt flights 


are to he found, that make the Eflen= 


nall 


$2 - Noticcrthawwerehe * 
tiall Character of the Eloquence of 

' thePulpit, The holy prophets muſt 
| be hisconftant leſſon , rnd to digeſt 
them by frequent meditation his cons 
tinuall 'care-, who would clothe his 
words Wirth power, and appear ter- 
rible to his audience; which ought 
to be the deſigne of the beſt prea- 
chers, tothe end that they may ſtar» 
tle the ſecure ſinner, and by darting 
terrour into his ſoule; rouſe him 
from that Lerhargy into which by 
the luxury &effeminacy of the age he. 
is unhappily fallen. t may adde, 
that: the mi in d Scriptures ſo abound 
with al! the richeſt ornaments which 
fer off the beauty of Eloquence; that 
in them all it's feverall. kinds may 
eafily be found. -E/aiab 3s lofty , Fes 

remiah Pathetic, Ezekiel terrible, Da- 
eiel Tender, & all' the reſt have ſome 
. peculiar heighr, and havewrit with 
ſuch force as never any profane Oo." 


'xX Naturaliter plus wake plurimos molorum 
1 ns tam——E ib, J- ©: V, a 


rator 
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rator did. What book 'of Morality 
containes ſo much of good ſenſe and 
right reaſon,as the books of Salomon? 


— | Never was Hiſtory wit itt a more 


eaſy and ſublime ſtyle together, and 

withall- more - perfe& then that of 
Moſes, out'of which Longinus cites: 

but two-words, to ſet downe the- 
greateſt Idea of. the-loftieſt kind of 
Eloquence , of which all-Pagan Au-" 
yaa fall extreamly ſhort. Nothing- 
was ever more ſoft and delicare , fit. 
© ter to inflame the atind with devo-- 
JH tion & piety, then the-Pſalms of De- 
vid.The b wok cleer-ſighted Politicians? 
of the wotld , never pletced farther - 
then the Author of the book of #/1/% - 
dome atid the Proverbs? Tobe ſhort” 
never was- any thing by the: tits 
moſt of humane capacity'ſo far pene- 
trated and -dived into, as the adora-' 
ble myſteries of grace and ptedeſti- / 
nation, which St. Pat hat explain'd 
in his Epiſtles. And ro fpeake a word | 


I'wids 96; x4 barn. 8 1.4. .* 
CON 
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concerning the new Teſtament, which 
1s the Fundamental Book of oun 
Religion, andin reſpe& of which all 
the writings of the Prophets are bug] 01 
a kindof Preface and: Introduction Þ de 
what can, be more <xpreſſive - and & ne 
great , then that which Jeſus Chriſt || w 
himſelf has ſaid in two words,, * YVer« | c 
ba que locutus ſum Vobis ſpiritus oo || is 
wita ſunt ? Other books contain no« iſ n 
thing but words , this nothing but I n 
things. And as tis. the Charadter of I r 
a. mans ſpirit, to. fpeake much and I f 
expreſſe little, ſo tig the-Characer Jt 
of the ſpirit of God, to; ſpeakelittle I f 
and expreſſe much, Indeed: the holy | « 
ſcripture is uſed tro conceale extraor- iſ 1 
dinary ſenſe under a plain :expreſ+, |} : 
ſion , which uſually comprehends 1w | | 
it more then. wee eaſily conceive». || 
What can he more. plain; and ſhort I 
then theſe words , » Yerbum caro fg-. i 
Gum eſt—- Et. < crucifixerunt enum? Andy Þ * 
yet how many volumes have bin writ 

* Zobm. 6, Þ Jobyy 1, © Fobn« 194 ©. 

Aa to 
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to explain theſe two words, and how, 


many more are: like ta be made?. 


What Ciearnes of Underſtanding, 
ought-wee to have to diſcover the 
depth of theſe Myſteries? Wee ſtop 
nevertheles at the ſuperficies of the, 
words, and ſinke not into them by a 
conſtant meditation. What Preacher 
is there at this time quick ſighted e« 
nough to penetrate into the cloudy 
myſteries and the holy obſcurities of 


the facred Text, and diſcover all the 


ſenſes which are lockt up there ? * Tis 


"the unhappines of our Age that ſa 


few are found able ro breake the 
facred bread of Gods word , which 
ſhould be the dayly food of Chriſtie 
ans z thar:is, Preachers enlightned 
ſoas to expound to the people all 
the ſences of the Holy - Scriprure, 
and $killfull enough to make uſe 
of them in rheir Diſcourſes , as being 


'the onely meanes: of gaining ſuc; 


* Paruuli petierant panem (9 non erat qui frangeres 
eh, C- 4. Lam Jer. 


ceſle 


ceſſ+ in their 'miniſtty, Men preach” 
their own fanciesand humours, and' 
neg] the conceptions of the holy 
ſpirit> Is nor this to looſe our way at' 
the firſt ſerting our, there being no 
true Idea of the Chriſtian Eloquence 
ro be found, bur in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, which is the fountaine and 
 Originall of it ? 
: * NW 

--'Beſides a ſtock of Learning gained 
by a conſtant uſe of rhe Fathers, and 


a long ſtudy of School-Divinity, to- 


gether with an-aire of Eloquence 
framed after the modell - of the 
prophets ; the Preacher muſt make 
ro- himſelf a. ſyſteme of Morality, 
whoſe principles - are deriv'd from 
the holy Goſpell; all other beitig no- 
thing elſe but meer Philoſophy and 
Papan vertue. | To perfe& theſe E- 
thicks he muſt be converſant not 


onely with the Evangeliſts; but alſo'll 


with the Epiſtles of Sc. Pal, and 
make the Homilies of St, Chry/oftome, 
OS” wherein 


Sloguence ofhhe Pulptt. 9 7 
wherein the duties of Morality are 
ſowell explained;;his conſtant ſtudy, 
There are excellent leſſons roo: ro be 
Þ learned from 'St. duguſtine , St. Fe- 
OY rome; St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and 
©} the other . Fathers, which he muſt 
4 read with a great deal of care and 
© | attention ; not as many young Prea« 
chers-doe, whoſe onely defigne is 
48 2 colle& ſuch witry paſſages and 
F florid expreſſions ,.::25 many adorn 
© | 2ndpoliſh their-diſtourſes, but rend 
e 
e 
E 


norto- the.edification; of the People, 
nor workin thema real and unfaign+ 


ed contrition. :. - .. 

ed] e tf! XIL., ' 
'Y Therrue MoraUs'of our Religion 
l F are onlyto bederivedfrom theſe pure 
' | &holy fountaines 3! eſpecially inthis 
, age wherein every man faſhions hisEs 
* | thicks according to his owne fancy, 
fl, and ſome are growne ſo extravagant, 
| as ropreach their peeviſh and mes» 
lancholy humours ,. attended . with 


x Atteyd: tibi or dolfrines Epiſt, Pal, 1 Tim. 4 
H ſuc 
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ſuch ridiculous whimſies, as the ſpk 


rir of Novelty andprejudice infpires 
into their diſtempered braines:, for 
pure-and 'rigid- morality.” Have:wee 
nor dately. ſeena Divine ,.that being 
area fx, or aa in all ſorrs-of 

earning - requifite- for” one 'of- his 
profeſſion, rook upon him to-deter- 
- mine every thing with the -greateſ 
exatneſle imaginable ;: and becauſe 
he-preached with the aſfurance'of a 
Prophet , and the confidence of 'a 
young Divine the . greateſt :abſurdis 
ries in the world, . and in matters of 
morality, when the heat of his zeale 
hada little warmed his brain ; ven» 
rer'd upon any thing that was new, he 
was cried up: and admired beyend 
all orhers of his Profeſſion : ir being 
| too much the cuſtom among us,'to: be 
affected with novelties, and run after 


every .thing that hath but the leaſt 


aire of ſingularity, 'But if wee make 
a ſtrict inquiry into theliveg of theſe 
men, that profeſle ſo much to m5 
Ter; 0 
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of nothing but -mon tification , wee 
ſhall fande , they are nor allrogether 
ſoſevere to themſelves as they are to 
orhers. Such was that young Do@or, 
who. preach'd about. fifreen yeares 
agoe 1n- one of our greateſt Church- 
es, and at the beginning of Lent 
promiſed with the. tone of a ſanRi- 
fied Reformer, that he would preach 
nothing. but the ſevereſt Morals, and 
the ſtriteſt duties cf Chriſtianiry g 
but a; while after his ſtory was ſung 
in the. ſtreets, and he became the 
table. talk of the whole City. He 
thar . would preach: ſeverity ,' muſt 
doe: it as Chriſt did, thar is enforce 
it by his owne example. - The Cha- 
racer of Chriſtian ſeverity , is to be 
kind and gentle to others, and rigid 
onely tro our ſelves; to ad otherwiſe, 
1s onely to play the inwpoſtor and 


, the Comedian, and not doe the dury 


ofa Preacher. Wee have ſeen in this 
laſt Age ſuch falſe Zelors as pretend- 
ed to preach more rigourous moralls 

H 2 then 


theti others, whilſt | they life up 
impure hands to heaven, and fomen- 
ted Errour'on the Earth.To be ſhort, 
all} thoſe thar are exceſſive only be« 
cxſe--rhey are ignorant , who mag- 
nifie 'trifles and” peccadillos into 
deadly and enormous fins , and take 
rhe authority ro condemn a woman 
for wearing colour'd ribbans,or wal- 
king abroad on a holy-day ; theſe 
Preachers I ſay diſcredir rhe mini» 
ſtery by the exceſle of their ſotriſh 


exagperations. ' They diſcourage 


thoſe that are vertuous by making 
falſe images of vice z and authorize 
the wickedneſs of Prophane perſons, 
by forming ſuch terrible Ideas of 


Vertue , -and repreſenting her be« 


yand compare more dreadfull and 
fevere them ſhe really is. 
2 Ht if 


The ill ſuccefſe that attends moſt- 


Preachers ; is occaſioned by the lit- 
tleeare they take to learn the Mos 
ralls of our Religion , and the _ 
| abil1- 


> at ", | | k 
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" nice of the Pulpit. T or 
abilitiesthey have, to, preach, them , 
there being nothing that affedts rhe 
mind more than the. portraics that 
are made of them ,: if they are. well 
done. In this Art many are. very 
defective, by reaſon of a yain curio- 
ſity they have to ſtuff their diſcourſes 
with reaſonings anddiſpute : a way 
they are 'forced to take, to avoid 
the difficulties they are like ro meet 
with in making exa& draughts of 
Manners , which indeed is a thing 
moſt likely to procure the Orator 
admiration and applauſe , but withall 
the moſt difficult . He that ; would ſuc» 
ceed well therein,muſt firſt get an ex- 
at knowledge cf the heart of man;he 
muſt be acquainted with each partt- 
cular motion, to make a true draught 
of itz and to paint men (ſo to the life, 
aS that they may know themſelves 


, by the pidtures that are made of 


them. In this all ſuch are deficient, 
as make falſe images of their manners 


to whom they preach, their ſtroakes 
being 


T 02 Keflections upon the - 
being too ſtrong or too weak. They 
do not afiect,  becaufe the pictures 
being unlike, men cannot know 

themſelves : and all they ſayis loſt; ' 
becauſe it cannot be rightly applyed. 
They preach to vertuous perſons as 


they do to the profane and diffolure, Þ 


and to Courners as to men of ſtri- 
neſs and ſeverity. They preach the 
duties of Merchants in ccuntry villa- 
ges,making ſerfhons and harangues , 
where they ſhould only carechize, & 
give plain & eaſy inſtructions. His ſto- * 
ry .1s well known that preached of all 
ſorts of finnes againſt the ſixth Com- 
mandement, to Rectluſes that were 
yertuous & diſcreet. This fault moſt 
are obnoxious to, becauſe afaculty of 
diſcerning the inclinations of their 
| audience , and a perfect knowledge 
of Mens manners , are talents very 
rare, by reaſon of the great Expe- * 
Tience of the world Tequifite to ob- 
tain them, together with the know- 
Jedge of EIT and ſchool-divi- 
nity 
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nity,which are the fir{ſEſources.of this 
diſcerning faculty. Certainly. there 
is nothing more efſentia! toa Prea- 
cher than this ; and 1 am perſwaded 
that none can otherwre meer with 
ſucceſs, then as he hath this facuiry; 
that is; no longer than he knows. rhe 
manners and hearts of men. 


X1V. 


The-heart of man is an unfathoma« 
ble abyſle ; ; what ever diſcoveriesare 
made of it,there ſtil remain new cnes 
10 make, Nor 1$it ſufficient for him, 
that would take the draught there- 
ef, to penetrate It ſo far as to know 
it's wiles, it's deceits, it '$ diſimu- 
lations 2 rs infirmities, it's ſuſpici- 
ons, :it's diſtruſts, it's jealouſies, it's 
irreſolutions, it's contradidions, it's 
eXtreames, it's ſhifts, it's inconſtan- 
Cy , it 5 concerne for | It's own inre- 
reſt , it's pride , 1 It's preſumption, 
the confus'd mixture of all ir's affe- 
Qions, andin fine it's natural and 
moſt 
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with which it amuſes 1t ſelf, having 
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moſt-ſtrange inclination ro malice; 
and hypocriſy ; He-:muſt” alſo. rake 


from it rhe maske of Verrue , candor, 
and ſincerity , which it makes uſe of 


_ to exerciſe with more artifice:it's 


deepeſt diſſimulations.: -he muſt ler 
it know. that by an inexhauſtable 
fountain of ſelf love, againſt which 
Divines have declamed with ſo nuch 


' heat, and by afalſe modeſty, 1t con- 


ceales from it's ſelf the vileneſs of it's 
intentions , to avoidby it's ſophiſtry 
the confuſion and ſhame ir would 0-- * 
therwiſe undergoe. As it hath no yer- 
reof its ſelf, bur-on the contrary all 
kinds of vice, it muſt be made ſenfi- 


- ble, thatthe joy w* it makes ſhew of 


in the exerciſe of verrue,is oftentimes 
but counterfeit; that it flatters irſelf 
withthe vain appearance of greif and 
forrow in the exerciſe of repentance : 
thatir's faith, it's hope, it's charity, - 
& all it's other yertues are common- 
ly but imaginary and ſpurious ones, 


but 


_ 
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but. a falſe ſecurity in ir's-confus'd 
defignes and vain projeds of ſalva+ 
tion. To be ſhort, to lay the heart 
quire open, and let ir ſee it's ſelf in 
it's proper colours, he muſt paint 
out " 's falſe modeſties in thole things 
which ir earneſtly defires; it's artift» 
clal excuſes in thoſe that it would a» 
wid , it's perverſe and erroneous 
judgments in what it eſteems ; the 
weakneſs of tt's-reſolutions., and the 
continual ſolicitude. of ir's care in 
F* what it purſues. I ſhould never make 
an endifI would diſcover all it's Ar 
tifices, and diſplay all it's turnings. 
I have ſaid enough to ſhew in general  / 
the principal ſources of it's mations; 
which muſt be. the ſubje& of their 
continual attention , who dehire to 
be-diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar ſorr 
ef Preachers. For indeed the know- 
ledge of the heart of man, whither 
more or leſs, is almoſt the only thing 
_ that makes the true diſtinGion of rhe 


different talents of Preaching , the 
kinds 


wy. 0 
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kinds thereof being almoſt infiiites 
The. lirtle care that is uſually taken 
ro arrive at this knowledge, is one of 


the ordinary cauſes.that ſo ſmall 2 ' 


number ſucceed well: Becauſe whilſt 
they. ſpeak things in general, and 
deſcend. not to. any particular. de- 
ſcripticn, no body concerns himſelf 
with whar they deliver. Tis this parts 
' eulardeciphering of manners, when it 
18 natural,-that crownes the Preacher 


with ſucceſs ; -thz art of which being 


rire , the ſucceſs is ſo-to0. 


RV, 


The Eloquence of the Pulpit, as'it 
owes the greateſt part of it's ſucceſs, 
to the making exact draughtrs cf mo- 
rality, ſo it is no leſs beholdingfor 
It, to the art of exciting the affections 
by ation , and a warme behaviour. 


Tis not enough for a Preacher to, 


ſpeak good things, but he muſt deli- 
ver them well and with a patherich 
alre; fqr whatever moying matter h: 


, 
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delivers, without being affefted him- 
ſelf, is -uſual taken for a' meer gri- 
mace,and becomes ridiculous. I have 
heard a Doctor , who preach'd the 
duties of moraliry with choice & ex- 
cellent words;every thing that he ſaid 
was good; bur he delivered it ſo cold- 
ly , Without thar ation and hear that 


' Is requir'd to affet the mind:, that 


ſome who were pleaſant rook cccaſion 
toſay, he could never hehave himſelf 
ſo calmly,without being in ſome man- 
ner reſolv'd ro be damn'd by his au- 
dience,becauſe he ſeemed to be ſolit- 
tle intereſted in what he ſaid, This 
frozen manner of expreſſion , and 
of being cold on the great ſubjects of 
the Goſpel , is one main obſtacle to 
the efficacy of God's Word, which 
unleſs ir be preached with ſome ſort 
of zeal and heat, cannot produce 
thoſe effeks it ought ro do. But 


' how few are there nowadays that can 


boaſt of their having affected the leaſt 


part of their Auditors, by repreſent» . 


ing 
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ing to them the horrour of ſin, & the 
dreadful conſequences of it? Though 
we read ofa Ferome of Savonarolla in 
Florence ,;of: a Lewis de Grenada in 
Sevill , and. a Delingendes in Paris, 
who. have heretofare made their 
whole audience tremble, as ſoon as 
they open'd their mouthes on ſub- 
jects of terror. Tis reported thar 
a Capuchin , named Philip de Narny, 
Preached at Rome in rhe time of 
Gregory the Fifteenth, with ſuch 


Power , ſuch AGion and Zeale, ' 


that he never appeared in publick, 
but.he made the people, as they wenr 
out of the Church, cry out in the 
ſtreets, Lord have mercy upon us. T1s 
faid cf the ſame Perſon, that having 
one day Preach'd' before the Pope 
concerning the reſidence of Biſhops, 
he terrified. ſo by the vehemency of 


his diſcours thirty. Biſhops that heard 


him, that thy fled next day every one 
tohis reſpective dioceſs. Theſe great 
effe&s are not produced but by an 
nr EXtra* 
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extraordinary talent of Pronuncias 
tion, to which alone Eloquence is of- 
tentimes obliged for thoſe Miracles 
ſhe doth in the world ; eſpecialy in 
reſpect of the common people, whoſe 
ſoules are too narrow to be affeted 
with ther on any other account, but 
as ſhe hath ſomerhing thar ſtrikes rhe 
ſenſe , which is done only by a vehe« 
ment and paſſionate Pronunciation. 
And this-is ſo little ftiidied, becauſe 
it requires care and diligence which 
few Perſons will undergoe; and 
which 'moſt Preachers ſcarcely ſb 
much as think on. 


XVI 


Tis tob great a trith' that thoſe 
who- apply themſelves to Divinity®, 
ſpend not time enough in ſtudymng 
the Art of: Pronunciation, ſo as to 


- arrive at any perfection in it. They 


read the Fathers , they ſtudy Rheto- 
rick; they rake pains about the Lan= 


guages, and in the mean time hegle&t 
this 
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this art of Adion,. which is the onlyſo 


thing thar can animate a diſcourſe; 


and give it ſuch a grace and agrea« 
bleneſs as may fix the attention of the 
Audience ; the .want of which is e- 
nough to. render all. the other parts 


of Eloquence altogether uſeleſs. Not 
bur that in this as in all -other things 


there are extremes to: be avoided; 
for thoſe who ata paſſion - through- 


out their whole Diſcourſe, and leaſt 
they ſhould-bedeficient therein, are 
loud .and thunder in the very Prefa=. 
.cees: of their Sermons , -ſpoile their 


Pronunciation by giving too. much 
to their humour. Tis fir they ſhould 
be made ſenſible, that thoſe who de- 


ire always to affect, are uncapable 
of doing 1t-whea 'ris convenient. We 
have heard a Preacher not long ſince, 
that was of this humour, who had o- 
-therwiſe met with very good fucceſs. 
.He wasa.man of excellent. Parts, and 
had many, things in his diſcourſes 
that were very taking ; his expreſſi- 
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lygons were ſtrong, and his aire paſſio- 
e:,{nate ; bur he toſttheſe advantages by 
2a-fhaving too great a deſire of afteting, 
hefJand by beings unſeaſonably loud. By 
e-Ethis means his pronunciatiation be< 
15 ftame roo yehement , his geſtures too 
otexpreſſive , and his ation altogether 
gs mimicall,. In ſhort his delivery was 
1-; ſo much ſpoil'd by his grinmaces, and 
h- I the violent / and : forced agitarions of 
ſt N his body,that women grearwith- child 
re | were forbid ro goe to hear him, be- 
2-1 cauſe his motions were become as'it 
ir | were real convulſions.” This giddy 
ch B headed zeal, ' that is blamable as ſoon 
|d Bag itrexceeds it's bounds ; 15 to be as 
e- | voided: by: a Preacher ; 'who oughr 
le welhro conſider , rhat he affects no 
longer, 'when once he lets it appear 
thar he defigues ro doſo. 'Tisa fate 
paihon- that laſts long, and” that 
zeal becoines ſuſpected, which hath 
too auch hear , and is 4coupparenr. 
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"Same there are thardefire-t to ole} 
without being ſolicitous — 
they affe@ the heart orno; whi 
another extremity to'be avoided; w 
| he that would meer with ſucceſs in 
Wt Preaching, muſt firſt affe& the minds 
| 'of -his Audience, and. then'-pleaſe 


lf them, who goto Church :;( if they go. 
| as they ought 10 do ) with/a:deſigne 
| 10- be aftefted and wrought uponby 
the Preacher. Not bue that'many in 
this age haye a clear:Judgment ' e- 
nough, anda right ncietencting of 
rings : but by defiring:to much 16 
pleaſe, they arein dangeriof loofing 
the true fruit of their endeavours, |. 
whilſt they ſearch for norhing bur the 
| blofſoie. That which -pleafes, by I] | 
| opening the heart and difiipating rhe} 
ſptrits , diſtracts the mind, which res | 
ceives no advantage but whilſt the ſpi- 
rits . are united and recollefted 
into 


into a ſerious and; profound 'atten» 
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”F tion; and ſo. men looſe that which 
- þ 55 folickand ſubſtantal, by beingavs 
® | much- carried away: by that which-is 
oy takipg and agreable;' /Without daube 
is ſuch- perſons az-rheſe, wife defire 
» | farther to pleaſe: than affe&/rheir*au- 
py dicace , were thoſe: that have Jparo= 
" duced into the Pulpit certain/aires of 
” Elequence , that vaſt -of the 'Courr, 
| and are taken apy ſuch as have-an 
od ambigon to: be» modiſh Preachers, 
" & Wehbave heard norlong ſince Perſons 
"I of thjskiad ; whoſe Auditors drefs'd 
" | themfcives: ro-goe»to Churchs they 
p did to/goeitoa Ball. All che Galknrs 


of the-town'mer- there, -tohear ome 
Courtly Moralls delivered/with an 
affected and laire';bur 
' all the effe&-of theſe agreable and 
near courſes ;;wwas only a diſtra» 
thing is /more oppoſite to.devotions 
- Woe be to theſe Preachers la mode; 

the' Evangeliſt au Apoſtles . made 


uſe 
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uſe: of 'a far different:merhod. What 
eatſibe wore undecent ,'& unbefirting 
 aDhine; then to diſcourſ eon'the les 
verefcdaties of our Religion,rhecon- 
v6Chriſtianity, the opprobri- 
' - ouſneſs*of theCroſs, witha'gay:and 
eleganrair ;pcliteand florid expreſ- 
ſrons;, and-pretend10.intermix theſe 
weak and mean Ornaments, with rhe 
. _— of the Myſteries of our Re- 
This fault1s moſt uſual with 
ſeas Preath to Perſons:of liry. 
They Trudy ro be taking with: thoſe 
whonb they ought 10 terrify, 'by/ma-» 
m ſenſible; -roar their condi- 
tion is dangerous, and efſencially bp- 
pedireroſalvationz and thatno-tradt 
or fooiſtep: of the Goſpel. is tobe 
foting inthe iferharigled at! Court: 
We ovpbriindeed 40-pity theſe blind 
meft;/that are poyſoned with infected 
air ;but./this! ſhould-the ratherex-. 
cite the-Preacher-to: ſpeak the truth *: 
For we learn of our Forefathers; that 
the- Court was —_ when'their 
= Prea- 


| cxmmmoreogthepatpie 15 
Preachers were ſo; and:embraced-vir« 
g | we, when propeſed by rhe example 
2 | Ww their  ſpirirual Guides, 


| [XV It1, XY OE 
d ' > Orhers there are whoſe Preaching 
cg | is: attended with illſucceſs, becauſe 
» | they-have. too greatan eye to worldly 
e || lotereft;,and/are mare ſolicirous how 
£ | io ſecure.an eſtate, then cheſalvation 
h 8 of-.their; Ayditorsz. and ſo preach 
7, hem lovs, and nor Jeſus Chritt But 
« ſe Perſons might remember ,/ thar 
Þ e greaj iſueceſs the; Apoſtles:, mer 
7 ths came ! ;only;s as Þ* Chry/offome 
obſetves,from their diſingagingthem- 
felves fromxall worldly concernes;S 
Pau! converted whole: Nations to the 
faith ;) becauſe he.-pretended to..no 
gain and benefit from his ſermons. 
But ſometimes it happens, that thoſe 
who can raiſe themſelves aboveany 
temporal. hopes, and deſpiſe . the 
world;{are nor able to conquer the 
Vary: of being. concern'd for their 
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reputagon., Lis hard. for themnot.t6 
preach themſelves in preaching. the 
Goſpel ; and havidg renounced: rhe 
world , they cannot part with the ſa- 
risfaRtion of being admir'd. The 
Predcher , that he' may be* cared of 
thisvea ſhould ſeriouſly conſi- 
der\; that alrhough all the applauſes 
| hehath gain'd were real at-lincere, 
_ which they very ſeldom are,yetafter 

all he hath otuchod rw rowers” 
- ty; if he leaves his'audience the hi- 
berty of ſaying he hath' done well: | 
for' he hath only pleas'd ,-but not 
converted,- The greateſt praiſe that 
caiybe giver i Preacher, is che filence 
of His Auditors, 'who after ſermon 
riſepenſively from rheir ſears , -and 
goe Hut of the Church without ſpeak- 
mg word; This is a figne they are 
routhed , and refle& on 'what hey 
hive heard ; which is alſo conſonant | 
to/ an expreſſion of the great-Symma- 
ch in-one of his Epiſtles to the Em- 
'perours , 7heohoſins and Arcadins, 
Exceſs 
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worn h * Athy otion ond ator [þ- 
ment. , -fiermitted "not the | Auditors 


to give the deſersi d applavſe. Thus. 
they 'were'afteted that heard. a: late 


Preacher; who delivered the dread> 
full terroxurs of Religion after ſo 
powerfu} and patherick # manner; 
that: when his Auditors went from 
ſermon, their aſtoniſhment anchcom- 
pungGion of heart ſtruck 1nro* them 
ſuch a filence, as: (pake very; much 


niore then words could do.-1 cannot 
forget here an adventure I mertwith. . 


lately, going to-hear a fermor one 
day in Lent ata grear.Churck The 


Preacher: then | -difctnirſed. concer- y 


_ ning fufferings and afflitionswitha 


JT 


gay and affected aire :» whilſt the a> 
dies from time to tithe lifred wp their 
eyes to heaven, and ſaid, 7 his is fine! 
ok is an admirable Preacher. | was 

ry. much troubled to hear one 


ſpeake ſo pteaſancly ct: TRIS, 


Magnitach Pupork hon plafhu non rebpguit. 
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which ſhould have bin'deliveredwith 
terrour , nd to defigne ro-he raking, 
when he ought to have wotked in his 
audiencea real ſorrow ardamfaigned 
contrition. There i8 anorheyvani- 
ty , more ſottiſh'then this; of which 
many who have the reputation of be- 

Ing religious and 'powerful Preachers 
, -are often guilty; and that is ro aſ- 
cribe to themſelves the glory of ha- 
ving. touched their audience, then 
which nothing can be mare puerile. 
Tis fit they ſhould be undeeeived;and 
made ſenſible thatcin” all-rhis they 
have done nothing bur whar: the 
1mprefiion of rhe voice ,| and:the ex- 
terior ſound of: words :1s/'2ble' to 
produce z Our. Religiow teaches us, 
thar tis only \ xe pm «ok rhat 
doth. the bans 


© 
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--Satvetimes Preachers are -unſucceſ- 


ful by ruſting” too much to their ewn 
" Wlitinn without" imploring t the afſi- 
oth, ' ſtance 
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ſtance of heaven. for the diſcharge of 
ſo holy 'a Profeſſion';- and [by :thar 
meanes are neceffitared ro Joy nz7{the. 
weakneſs of their conceptions with 
the holineſs of our Myſteries... Such 
2 0newas that imperrinent Preachers 
who:having oneday preached bug pi- 
tifully before Cardinal, Richelien, 
made;:him a ccmplement after, 4er- 
monzi& rold himhe had bin forc'd to 
truſt to the aſſiſtance. of the. ſpirit; 


haying-not had time enough 20 Pre= 


pate: himſelf, .but that another time 
he \-would: take; more. pains: , . and 
hoped to pleaſehim better. There 
are ſome-things ſo great and lofiy.in 
cur Religion,rhar the very propofing 
then plainly and. without art to-the 
people, would gainall the glory.that 
can |be.reap'd from Eloquence,, /3f it 
were honeſt to preach .for reputa- 
tion- For he uſually ſpeakes re rs 


is, allways: Eloquent ; who, delivers 
good,matrer,ſpeaks reaſon , and does | 
It upon preparation, 


 - 


126) /Kevercionpupantts 


They: handle nor ihe Word of God 
ariohe,/ who enlarge themſelves on 
poor and trifling  ſubjedts , when 
there are ſo many noble and inpor- 


tant themes in our Religion-to:be 


diſcours'd on-2 as thoſe-mean Prea- 
chers «doe ,- that declame with fo 
much zeale againſt /black patches, 


-* ribbons, laces, -andother vanitesof 


Women. Men of parts endeavour 
firſt to awe the 'minds of the audi- 
ence with the terrourof divine jud g- 
ments, then which: nothing is: more 
effetual - to deſtroy. luxury, and 
introduce a modeſty: in. apparrell. 
Tis this muſt 'be'the- principall de- 
ſigne of a Preacher ;- who onely tri- 
fles, if he makes ufe. of any- other 
- method: ' And -indeed, amidſt ſuch 
plenty of great and weighty matters, 
with which a Chriftan may» furniſh 
himſelf out 'of the holy Goſpell , ris 
ar argumenx/ of a-mean and ſordid 

ot to make choiſe of triviall and 


petty 
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perry ſubjeds.: I know notby'whar 
misfortune 1t- is, that Chriſtian Prea» 
chers- diſcourſe ſomerimes ſo meanty 
on great and important arguments; 
when the Pagan Orators became lofry 
& ſublime oh-matrers of no moment; 
I am aſhamed when I read the Oratis 
on of Eſchines againſt Ctefiphon,where 
the 'Oratoron a rrifling occafion em# 
ploys with:fo much arr? the urmoſt - 
power of::PaganEloquence. Wee are 
come , ſaith be, to the Sacred myſteries; 
the Y1iRtims axe laidon'thauditars , the 
ſacrifice is ready; and you are prepared 
to beg of the Gods thoſe things which 
are "neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
the State but conſider firs with what 
voice, with what mind , with what afſu- 
rance can you preſent your vowes to 
heaven, if you tet the inipieties of thoſe - 
who bave profan'd our boly myferies 
goe unpuniſhed? 'See here heatand vis» 
gor,, in compariſon of the faint and 
weak expreſſions of Chriſtian Prea» 
chers ; who. inſtead of. being _ 
2 re 
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red by the! majeſty and grandure of 
Our religion, ſtopar- ntatrers cf no 
imporrance , as being-unable to raiſe 
themſelves unto ſuch -as/are:of 'mos 


ment. The efſentiall character of the 


pulpir!is -rhegrave and ſerious kind 
of Eloquence /, which can endure 
nothing: thar's mean , coldz..triviall,, 


_ anc puerite: © To acquire this Iwes 


are onely: ro imitate ahe'! Apoſtle; 
who: inſtead cf amufing. himſelf by 
ſearchingfor. profane,-Ornaments, 


employed- all this art. andEloquence , 


in: the-contiunal mediration of the 
greatneſs 'of Jeſus. Chriſt« Now 4># a 
fabilas. ſequitti notam fecimus .vohis 
Feſu Chriſti virtutems/peixdatores u 
ay iUitamagnitudinis Apart 
- The diſcourſes moſt proper for 
eho Pulpif, zre- not. thoſe that are 
amecſt ſublime;, and moſt flarid,,. but 
ſuch as are 'plaineſt and; maſt edifir 
ing. And therefore that-humour- 1s 
euch to. be'blamed + ,which/hath _ 
Þ2 ® 
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though. tom appearance. And 
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ef late in vogue amongſt -Divines, of 
deſighing 10: be witty and \ingeni- 
ous 1n the- diſtribution- of their di= 
ſcourſes; a way very raking with'the 
Ladies. Such was the diviſion of a late 
Preacher,' who being 'to treat-con= 


cerning ſufterings, thought himſelf 


very happy in having ſhewed in two 
parts of his ſermon, the ſufferings in 
pleaſures , and «the pleaſures in ſuf- 


ferings. , But this kind. of affea- 


tion appeares ſo Boyiſh, hath ſo 
much rhe -aire of a Sophiſter , and 
ſo lirtle' of rhe gravity of the Pul- 
pit, that any who / have the leaſt 
grain of . reaſon and: good ſence , 
ſhake their heads at the. expreſſions 
of ſuch" declamers.. For in theſe far- 
ferch'd antirheſes , that ſeem ſo wit« 
ty, there is very ſeldome any thing 
of ſolidiry.. The parts.rhemſelves , 
if you examine them well, are often 
compriſed one in another, and ſome- 
times are-but in effe the ſame rhing 


' tex 


” Fg j 


x24 © Reflections ypon the 
_ terall he ts in danger of weakning 
his ſubje& ; that is too curious in enz 


deavoring to give a grace to his exs- 


n, which would be niore p0- 
werfult, if rwas lefſe artifiefatl. But 


this reliſh being falſe, and having in 


it too much of a-declamer, men be- 
_ 8in'to be diſabuſed in it ; and' rhers 
 - are None now but young divines, 


their diſcourſes ; a method very dif- 


| ferenr from that of SF. Choong; 
and the great -men of former ages ; 
who fonnd thet thoſe" diſteibutions , 
which were moſt common ,” as being 
naturall ,” were 'allwayes' the beſt, 
They Ire very much miſtaken who 
would gain the reputation of witts/; 
Im fuch things 2s theſe, which can 
never ſucceed will , bur by being nas 
toralt ; z plamne ,and rational, 
XN. - | 

Nothing fiiceceded Yetter' with 
the apofites "In propigathig rhe 
Goipelt , rhen' their pradtiſe' ofvit. 
Their 
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' Eloquenceof thezpulpte. 725 
Their example was the: beft inftras 
Rion; :and their preazhing berame 
more -powerfull by ceir. hungliry 
ir mortification', and their: pyy 
rty , then by their-reaſoningsand 
diſcourſes. And certainly Chriſtianis 
ty can 'neverbe enforced better then 
by the ifeand good manners of thoſe 
that preachir, The * Eloquence:of 
Jeſus Chriſt was to do tirit thoſe 
which he raught. - He rhax 
preaches, ſtrict 8&.ſeyere morals with 
2 ſanguine and. ruddy complexion ; 
will nov eaſily perſwade by what he 
reaches ,-it being probable he pra 
Riſerh-not humlelf; hisÞ face deſtroys 
his arguments. All the world: hath 
bin witnes- of his ilt fuccef: , who; 
notwithſtanding his zeale to. appear 
terrible. and: ſevere, made noim- 
prefſion on the minds of his' augiz 
ence , becauſe the--rigour of his 
life had not ar all raken downe'his 
plumpiieſſe of body-, nor. altered 


a Cepit facere (gy docere;- AB."1". - 
d Ne wulty deſtrue dia tuo.Ovid, his 


| hh As. ; and moſt: ag 
regarded; more” his lookes::then:is 
arguments... Such! a/!! countenance: 
gives no- little fatisfa&tion-to thoſe 
that cannot reſolve to pur inpraGiſe 
that | ſeveriry -,  * which . the ſanguin 
Preacher enforced with ſo muciyzeal; 


Not bur that:-rhe common. people j 


whoſe underſtandings are very; ſhal- 
low, mayeafilybe impoſed upon;by 
the Preacher z bur-in rhis'they-can« 
nat-be. deceived ;- they judge by that 


which is fenfible';;;and though a man | 


may- Preach: very. good marter., yet 
if his manners are ſuſpected, his rea + 
ſons will be? foe:too. Tis! ſomerimes 
alſo; requifitexo ſpeakebur litt]e-to 
perfwade -nuch., for every; ;rhing 
. feemes falſein 2 \Preackhen thar: bath 
the:repute- of: Rot Rena voy 
ung largely - 19 1191 
"XXL 


oy are lo well Sud, of the | | 


truth of this laſt refleGion, that ir is 
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Eloquence of the-Pulpit. #57 ©... 
the uſuall. arrifice. of: Preachers t. 


impoſe on their auditory; and pre» 


end tobe others then-They realty 
are. The! moralls they«preach? ate 
asſevere ,\as'thoſe” they practiſe ſofe 
and eaſy..: And becauſe in'Preaching 
the Goſpel'rhey are to endeavor'the 
edification 'of 'their Abditcrs | they 
have no other. way to keep” up 'the 
holines of their profeſſion pthen: by 
raking upon them artleaſd:rhe 'aps 
pearances of ſeveriryg'though they 
are reſolved 16: lead» atife tharharh 
bur lirtle of irs effe&s//Bur'of alt the 
Tretended' zealots, | whoi defire' to 
diſtinguiſhd from''orhers by" rhe 
auſterity -of their lives; the molt 
dangerous / are the-fanraſtic ,{pre- 
ſumprious ; © and: meant; ſpirited ons 
thuſiaſts; rhat: Preach [ro the people 
Chimericall devotions; and the-meer 


| fancies of theirdiftenpeted/brains; 


who withaur making any» diſtinetian 
between'that which isefteuriall, and 
that which is:not , carry-every .ching 

| to 


aw - - Nedectinns nyasthe” . 


boneſt intention, -withour.:any cuns 
BIDg or defigne ; ; becauſe they have 
$n'' imagination ; naturally. ſtrong; 
which being ſeconded |with a ſhallow 
wnrelie@; -mifpprebends -the Goſs 
peli truths, Reaſon 1is-nor:the: nia» 
ter faculty in- them , TO_—_ 
ſelf .ro the: condu&/ of 'imagina 
n Fg and.- that beirig violent way 
heady , all tharis ſaid by3r's impreſ- 
ffons. is for00;-'We muſt-be. there- 
fore-. careftill: to avbid:»Preachers 
and f{piritugll guides of rhis' Charas 
Mer, who may occafianiiyery: great 
deforders among the people;, efpe- 
ally. the' women, wha are natutally 
sweak and Ignorant ; for 'the more 
extravagant their director is; and his 
condudt '2xtraordinary ;' rhe more 


Dis cliforder :is bur-too: ent.in 
'rheſe times, as:alfo rhar of fatſe Zea+ 
v0 » Whoſe yertmue is onely — 

elit ; 


9 che: Higheſt} extrenry.]'-T'know 
=—_ are ſome , thatidoe ivwicthan 


greedily; they - ſwallow his opinions. 
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 Elogzence ofthePulpit; 139 | 
feit bybich hath hin:theoccafion-that 
d&vSrian!: barb '{a>:much bin» :Cried 
ike q ind of iqragues anda 

of Inemgver;: 

wickGinguiſh themſelves: fromother 
perſdns; But ceriainly i they, are-nor 
very: devoiit, who endeayaur ta make 
themſclyes; remarkableby probebgg 
pop JJ -C 131 
as p-ibllll Cele rin 
. How: many aro rhere' thas/ by the 
whemenee: of | their-diſcaurſe ſtun 
and:make deaf their-dudience; PEx® 
petually: caling. \ them -tQ: 4+ 
mepd their lives, | wbil& rbey: thews 
ſelves take no care at alt to quirt-ſuch 
faults as rbey are: obnoxious: 49; 
They: ſtady-die-Farhers , : Schovl-Di- 
yinity , Rhetoric ,: and eyery. thing 
that may improve their learning, 
bur! negle&_ to ſtudy themſelves. 
Their: bad - pronunciation 5 / their 
xtine;;; their grimaces zi their aGion, 
their /unbecaming;;geſtures, and£+ 
oy; [an is' MO in "_ 


496 -Reflectionduporthe:. -- $53 
S&havivie--continges' ſtill !piand - 
thisMmegle& of themſelves they 
oftenriines their. other good natural 
qualities; thar2 might be. employ'd 
wittogreatadvantage: if'theys would 
take the'-paines (10 bethinke:them« 
felveso Bur how:can-they beſo neg- 
gent of theinſelves:withour: 
others occaſion to beleive: rhar. 
they negle& their! audience more ? 
What reſpect cats one havefor what 
they ſay ;--lincerhey' will thave/ſo 
Hrtle for: anybody elſe ? Wehave. 
known a'Preacher of this kind;:'wha 
could never pur of his clownith de- 
tivety but kept ir continually ; and 
ſpbil'd the ralenr he had , becauſe he 
wonldmor- take the. paines' ſo: much 
as 4 rhink of mendingir. Ze ITY, 
e 8 (1152: 1587 11> © ©" pe FO 4924 WH 4-305 ; 
2A Chriſtiat Preacher ſhould: as 
volt nothing db- much as that which: 
gliſters -in his :words. andiexpreſ« 
fions3- he muſt-endeavour torſpeake 
properly! and” withoue affeQtation, 
Every 
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| Elogttencookthopulytt. 131 
Everything tharis:Nudied and arti- 


ficialh, is counterftit;and not becom-: 


ing 'the: Eloquence of the Puhait. 
« ibtence: of 'a ſerinon oughr'to 
be plaine, rational; andnaturall ; '& ' 
therefore”a trade: with the Spaniſh 
and/{ralian Preachers for wit , is no 
way! advantageous.. We ſearch the 
moderne : authors: -and' amuſe” our - 
felyts withthem, becauſe we under» 
fandinor the ancient, and ſo forme 
z falſe idea: of Eloquence , 'whoſe 
trye:Charader 1s'diretly oppoſite 
to/ every thing thar'is farferch'd,; 
witty ; and. ingenious.” The true E- 
loquence» of the Pulpit muſt onely 
endeavour to:maintainits Character: 
by rhe greatnes of its ſubjects, plain® 


Ines of ſtyle , and foundnes off ſenſe: 


to pretend to adorne it with Pagan 
Kheroric, is in effe& ro enervate it, 
Citations out of profane Authors, 
and all reflexions on their maximes 
and/iſtories, are to' be. baniſhed as 
——__ of the Pulpir, The holy 

22V ſcrip- 


TY  Ditoihgi pes 
ſcripthres are rich enotigh to! Farnifh 
ueenrof rtheirareafiiry vithall Orfias 
ments vecefliry for this ſicred1Elos 
quentre'; and fie that digeſts then 
well by a frequent (meditation ,- will 
find reaſons & argutzents enough to 
confanne' and 3Hiaftrare his diſcbu rs 
ſes: All other Xathoriry ſhould have 
noplace-in the Pulpit: ,/as beirtg)n 
ſtranger rhere, and nor atall confor;; 
' "mablerotheholines of its'/Charaiters 

A' Chriſtian Preacher- that; Monld 

make ufeonlyot what is boly', ought 
to be very ſcrupulous: of admitting 
ary thing thr is profane. Nor muſt 
he afte& witry and inpgemions'pno» 
lognes; which'/ ſimÞrize/ and dazle 
re minds of the-audtence;, but are ſa 
fayfrom- having chit force whichufus 


- " ally atcompanies: the word of God, 


that rtbey render it: barren and: inet 
| T orm_ | 
XXVL 


In-fine; the' Charager 70d is 
moſt eſlentiall-ro' the Pulpir ;- but 
very 
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 Eloquence of the Pulpit. x z3 
very lixcle ſtuched,, 3s che art of giwv+ 
ing-different: lights 40-the fame ex- 


prefiron; by ues. SAI LTRE) 


becaufe-the 
are uſually: rhe greaveft parr of every 
audience; have-nor art cafy and tea- 
dy conteption of things. And-there- 
fore'tis- requiſire- that a Preacher, 
who'defires to edify , ſhould: pro- 
poſe:the*Gofpelli exuths fo, a3:to-in- 
1 necks y litte-and' linte 'into 
the- ugderftanding., that he: may af- 
terwards make - the: inpreffions. he 
deſignes dn the heartand will; which 
he cannot_more ſurely effe& them 
by-variouſly expreſſing them, Thus 
St. Ch>y/otome preached in rhe for- 
mer apes of the Church, and Grenada 
its the latter ; borh'of: which : were 
the - moſt -accompliſhed - exemplars 
thavican- be propoſed ro ſuch as.ap- 
ply theanſelven to: Diviniry. A dif-" 
_j courſe of i this narure /muſt not be 

's| charged roo full with matter pſoas 

t ner ke the audience ; and- ge” 

ore 
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134 Roti iaitaſuponithe! 
fore | that. - rorrgnt: of - Kloquence 
which is ſo taking with ſome,and is. 
commendable but-for.its vehemence 
and impetuouſnels, 1 1s-not proper for 
. the common people, who have xotan 


underſtanding quick enought fols 


low- its courſe, and to reap: benefit 
by it. I cannot but remark-there; 
that ſome Preachers meet: with :no: 
ſucceſle , by reaſon: of the dulnes. 
and ignorance of rheir hearerss but. 
this being occaſioned onely. by; the 
ſortiſhnes. of their. audience, ought 
not 'to :autborize. j in them. an al aire. 
of Preaching. - Mit, | 
XXVIL . 


A good choiſe of ſubje&s: 10 dif 
courſe. on in the Pulpit ,, is amatter 
of very great importance ,..but.yet 
is not raken enobogh into conſidera-; 
_ tion.: Many havegotan ill auftome 

of Preaching oi adacred text; the 
ſame things which others. haye done, 
before,z but .enunerit; Preachers on, 
this account know how to a 
them- 
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: themſcives from ſich 25 are tbbd in-. 

| differans ones. /Tidithe: moſt 1eflen= = 
tiall ralenrof a greatigenins rounds: | 
| all:the [iſubjc&s he fpeakes an; greats; 
by glying:rhemy the! ; ndturalt grace 
| and agreableneſs they ought to have; 
| Fopiall-Sobjets? berhg great tha fir- 
| ther chety theyare ſolid, every thing 
| thatpaſſesthrough the head ofan able 
| ancſilicl Preacher, becomes ſorton; 
and whatever is folidr/18-alway$pber: 
perro=hethandled.jn the Pulpid <But: 
beatſe this raleneis: care , and; ons: 
e | dinary Preachergare- very: daficient 

| herein by nuking choice-of farfetdhd 
+ | and-artificiall ſubje&s:; L thinkin 
- | not-anyfſc to propoſe ſome of:thoſe 
r. | which owy be moſtyyroper? for: the. 
t | Eloquenee of the Pulpit: , and- teprt 
*; | to-ecification, + 75n 
I. The Greatneſs of the Majefiy 
of Gadz as it is deſcribed-in the /Pro- 
phers;and oth of holy writ} 
that:-oſt -Chriſtiane', who 'are>Þ 
linte-acquainted: with it , may have 
Mats an 


* Eloſrenorotituiquitiph 223 


1x6 -Mellestimiis pon :the! > | 
an! Idea -of rs Ihe Preacher imma! 
render him rexrible ro'the wicked} 
and lovely. to'theverruous;; by tha: 
| Lane hiaras he is; and forads 
| qrnprr We ang the Ka 
ther © n+ $015 0 45111 

-HoThe oroak 6f: 6ur: ER 
which hath paſt che reſt of riwiwithſt 
_ mei:gand .fuch-as thave'binthequoſt 
- exempt:from icirereſt and! paſſion:; 
and-which hathÞbin {queſtioned by 


notice burinarrowfpirits; whoſegudys 


ments.are debaiched , becauſetheir 
manners are rornipt. 1169) 
2 LL; The © weceflity- and: impor- 
rance of ſalvarion\the conſequences 
oFwhich-are: ofyſty preat- concern z 
and rhe: difficatty/ ;ehere'is [to atrain 
it;-by-:reaſonofithe/uncertainty- of 
death , which may owe nar: of 'us every 
monent. -.: \o 1202; 


-- IV The: atodtabls ofthe: bedds 


 fit'of fur: -ocdewpliens andithe uns 
fpeakablke goodfeſb6four redeemer; 
with the reviplth he>hath' wa 
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Eloqutemre of the puiptt. 737 


fromous*for-all his: ſufferings, and 


che effofion of his precious blood. - 
© V. 0 The-umprofirableneſs: of :the 
lives of moſt Chriſtians, eſpecially 
perſons 'vf Quality ,: who doe ſo lit- 
tleto! compaſſc heaven ;- which being 
propoſed only as a conqueſt , can 
never be gained by:rtha nd effe« 
minate'life that i» ted by moſt Chris 
ſtan Ladies,'-To this maybe added 
the contmuall; diſtrakion; we'mees 
with imanaffire'of ſo-great-impors 
ance ,:by: the/interpoſition of other 
concernes:of fo lirele- moment. 

211 V1: Phe cdreadfull account! we 
muſt! make'ts-God of! the lives we 
have led , and the uſe we have made 
of his praces,; 'when afterdeath we 


await his finalt ſentence; | 


_»V I-22 Fhzholineſs'of the myſte« 


ries of our Religion; asrhe'Reſurres 
dion; the Tertaifry of which myſtery 
is the eſtabhſhment of our faith ; the 
Aſcenſion; which cis rhe: morive of 
our hope by the aſſurance of a medis. 
CD) .? ator 


233 Reflextionsuponthe:. © 
2ror with :God ;- the deſcent: of rhe 
holy ſpirit;,-which is the foundation 
of our charity, and layex4o god, by 
that moſt ſacred tie. ) front: 15,2511 
- 'VIIE' The: dignity 6f zþe: Chris 
Ntian name .we recelve-In bapritme' 
conſiſting inothe honoum weſhaye to 
be the ſonngyf God byadaptian, and 
our right of being beire$apparcnt/ito 
the Kingdome of heayene.Ehis right 
and honouris ſo-great y/ 'thatave cans 
not give a Chriſtian an.kdeacof ir big 


enough, nor make [hinu; fufficiently 


underſtand-rhe obligarion-fo holy 2 
name lays on: him , to lead a (pious 
and virtuous life conformable: there» 
unto. MODELS 1357 375 
1X .A-frequent Elogy.of faith. 
which can only-fix:by:irs deciſions 
the inquierudes and/perpetuall agi- 
rations of that curiofity. torwhich the 
mind of man is-ſubje&-5> and; which 
can ſweeten; the paines ef:thislife; 
by preſenting to out view> before- 
band tho& recompen(es we hope for. 
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Eloquence of thePulpit. 23s 
Files ſper andar une ſubſtantia Ferums 
RX Theholy uſewe oaght'to make 
of the \ſucraments/. thoſe efſentialls 
of our Religion , *wherein-we nigſt 
be ſhewwwhar grear perfedtion 'the 
Chriſtiano name”/,» which we Te« 
ceivein bapriſme,obliges us ro. Ani 
thar''the Durhariſt;,: is'nor! only 'the 
heavenly food of ourſbules, of vhich 
weake amt infirme 'can make no uſey 
( even agimarenialt bread is not- for 
thoſe-&he: ate fick'): but ought 0 
be takenias a lively-'image'to renew 
in rhentemories: of -vhe'! fairhfull the 
benefit of :our redemption , which 
ſhould>never be effaced>out of the 
heart: of.ia1Chriitian; | 
 Þ'ls The ſufrerings, humiliations, 
poverty ppointments, thar'are 
the Chraftian bearirudes; and the furs 
therance/of | our way'rs heaven, {28 
greatneſoand honours are: the obs: 
ſaclesin our journy thirher. '- 5 9 
- XI--"Toinſtrue the fairhfull ins 
in wa ſirir of fear and trembling» 
with 


240 +:Wegrfemrpomt_e: 
with which thex\ought 10, work out 
their Glvation 41a&ordingto the ads 
vice; of jthe-Apoltle. Nor will it be 
gtnifle ro; foundofren-in theicares 'of 
Giners. the:4errours of Gards . Jadgs 
ments 5 &wake them out of that les 
thargy-into: which their; anas heve 
plunged) them ;; asalſo to ferrify:;rhie 
godly -roo-;u7dm(reprefentivng- fres 
qitensly: to:chem- the dariger - they 
mn , þy negledting the leaſbof Gad) 
Graces ,- who' pwiiſherh:; idifpreroly 
the comempe and abuſe of chem. 

2X LIFE | Theirdliance' om>God 3 m 
which men-are:10 be excited, by fre: 
quent) diſcouetes' of Providence? | - 
which many regard but hittleþy. rear || 
 ſen-of ;an-3lll cuftome: the have: - 
impute' all: rhe:cvents/£ | 
ther to; chanee/or: theit condi2tDde, 
fry ,: not>[cenſfidering + that>paſlage 
inthe. ;Gofpeliy:thar. hot ofe: baire 
of our beadhifalls' to. rhegraund,, 
thatis,riothing happens ip the warls, 
_ of thoſe things rhar ſcem moſt } 
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indi , but by.che- expreſs or- 
der - + Providence 5 Which -wE as 

be bound) in cuty to acknowledg: _ 
of ne itt every thing. har:comarey 

© 

XIV. The obedieure and ſub 
miſſfion-which we owe-t0 the au4 
thority\ and. determinations of \the 
Church; hot only becayſc'iz pre 


muſt- deſtroy. all ſocieties, but 4 — 

becauſe it: direds ws ; in marters-of 
4] faith, and pradtice ; without which 
Wwe ſhould be continuajly expoted 
tothe) mercy of ourextravagant inias 
3] ginations, and diſorderly. and path» 
2» | onate defires , and (6 which 
'o | ought to be thewoſt firmand ſtable 
i« | thing in the world , would become 
uw | the moſt gbe. and uncertain. - jK 
2 | KY; The power of Gods word, 
© | "that converts finaers, and confountds 
> | ther wifclome of the world by the 
d, | month of udlearned/ men," 27 
ſt] -- »*X VL. : 'The examples of Saiprt 
a 


us from ther diſorder, wh otherwiſe - may 


142 Reoflettions' upon ry” 
and holy men, which are wbe pro- 

_ ro'the Faithfull,” as lively pat- 
erns of that 'Piety which 'God res 
hires', /in"the" Teverab vanieries' 'of 
ates and callings. _ 

-U/X VIT1. Toxconchude; the ad uns 

hippineſs/ of moſt men; eſpecially 

perſons of 'Qzality , who'followaf- 


| ter falſhood5and lies , -and :employ* 


their underſtanding abour chimeras; 
 #nd meer illuſions, which they make 
ufe © of to defend their adn 
reners. 

There are' many other ſubjects 
of this nature,” as the efſenrialt cha-' 
ra&et of a Chriſtian ,' viz. 'the love. 
of 'our neighbor, with -an' univerſalh 
charity, that excludes nov our greats 
eſt enemies. -The Pardon of injuries” 
a ſubmiſſion ro- the wilt of Godin 
adverſity, almes giving; 'ſe!f deny- 
all; the emprovement of time-,- and 
Gods graces; repentince;zthe incon-' 
ſiſtence of wordly intereſts with the 
Prevetion of Chriſtianity : .the . — 

' tre 
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'Eloquence.of the Pulpit, * 
+| tred of fin; the care of working - 
| falration; the Omnipreſence of God 
zeale in his: ſervice ;»Prayer; and o+« 
ther things, that may afte& the. mind; 
and contribute to the edification-of 
the 'hearers ; -which ought -1o-be the: * 
cheifeſt aime of Preachers. They cans 
not often enough recommend to the! 
y' | people that. purity. which the holi- 
6 | neſs of! our, religion: requires 4, and 
which cannot be: obmin:d :but by: 
wit z from the' tumulr ang 
temptaffons. "of the world:; roo much 
tonverſe: in-ſecular affaits; engages 
the moſt holy Perſon to- draw - itt 
poyſonous andinfe&ed; Air , which: 
notwithſtanding all catition will ext 
pair :his-ſpiritual health, Which the 
holy Martyr' 4gathadid fo well un» 
derſtand, . that ſhe bleſſed God. for 
having taken from her the love of the; 
World. Qu5 tulifi a me,amorem ſecutii 
And indeed. he. generally. is the beſt. 
'| Chriſtian who:is moſt retir'd: and the 
moſt :prixate;, :is the ſureſt way » 
Heaven, "76" To 
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4 Bellertianituponthe: b 
To. conclude [theſe ;RefleRiong 
oh the -ufe:-of + the (Eloquencey of | 
. the: Pulpit; it \remaine#that 'I pro« | 
ſome /-patrern/ ,:'after which | 
e- who have good: naturall pares 
may- form to\rhemſelves a: charactey 
of this Eloquence : which: I ſhall dof 
by : giving 2-deſcription: of ''1wo- of 
the moſtatcomplithr Preachers tharÞ. 
L have knownin this/Age::: How exs 
fruordinary'ſaever they: appear by 
the draught; Lmake of the 1 | 
who nr heard them'will: 
ledge that: I have nor repreſenced 
them more perfe& themtheyaere;Y 
ind-rhac theſe are nor Preachers/inl 
Idea , but really ſuch as make them 
chax/wo man ''may imagine 1 have 
fwerv'd from; or exceeded the 'rruth/l 

.Theformer had the beſt .natai 

| geivius for Eloquencein 'the world. 
_—_— of a good: fa ws 

deft, grave; comely , _ 
behaviour. : He  gain'd- 

himſelf by giving it vt $' wr 
. ences 
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Ekoquence of the PUlptt. 145: 
ence. His voice was notextraordinary 
loud, bur was ſtrongand firm enough, 
and had ſomething in it ſo ſtrange« 
ly taking , that madehim liſtned to, 
as ſoon as he began to ſpeak with the 
greateſt attention imaginable. The 
qualities of his mind correſponded 
to his exterior perfedtions ; he had --. 
a quick apprehenſion, exquiſite un-, 

derſtanding, right perception, com- 
prehenfive knowledge , clear fancy, 
and a ſolid judgment. His great ra« 
lent was a profound skill in School- 
Divinity , which he underſtood bers 
ter then the Profeſſors of ir them- 
ſelves, whereby he was enabled- ra 
ſtate all difficulties with accurateneſs 
and perſpicuity. He was alfo exceeds 
ingly well-verſed in rhe Farhers, wt - 
he uſually applied ſo happily and 
with ſuch addrefſe, that rhey ſeem'd 
to haye wrir every thing onely for 
him: 'Bur nothing heighrned more 
the eminence of his. abilities, then 
his admirable Eloquence, which-he 
L ems 


746 - Reflections upon. the . 
employed-ſo- advantagiouſly , as to 
make what impreſſions he pleaſed 
on the minds .of his Audience, by the 
grace and agreablenes he gave to the 
things he diſcourſed on.. 'His argu» 
ments ſo ſuſtained one the other, that 
thelatter were always.ſtronger then 
the former, And. beſides that there 
was nothing counterfeit or ſophiſti- 
cated and impertinent in his . reaſon» 
ings, they. being all ſolid , the force 
of his ſpeaking was augmented as. it 
were by degrees, ſo as to heighten 
its vigour, and affe&. the mind more 
at the end then at che beginning, In 
fige , his beſt talent was fully to. en- 
lighten the . underſtanding , and 
ſtrongly affe& the heart.  All- his 
diſcourſes, were very clear. and per- 
ſpicuous, and after he had.caſt into 
the mind the ſeed of thoſe motions 
he deſigned to. make , by giving it 
forcible; convidtions, he ſer. all the 
ſprings . of the ſoul a going , by 
thaſe movements which he judged it 
Tor | Capa« 
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capable of being affected with ; he 


'inflam'd the heart, by the heat '& ar- 


dour of paſſion,in rhe artof which he 
had inſtructed himſelf by a peculiar 
Merhod of his own.. His auditors be- 
gan ar firſt to hear hini with pleaſure, 
becauſe he enter'd'into- their ſoul 
by the infinuation of his Eloquence;; 
and they never were ſo unwilling he 
ſhould end, as when he was ata can» 

clufion; for even in. thoſe laſt. mo» 
ments he had poſſeſſion 'of the ſoul, 
and being abſolure maſter rhere, 

might doe what he pleaſed. He bad 
the arr of affecting the mind in ſo 
eminenta degree , that have known 
ſeverall. debauched- perſons reſolve 
not to heare him, for feare of being 
forced ro yeeld to the ſtrength of his 
reaſons; as moſt were that heard hini, 


Bur yer nothing ſpoke more to his 


advantage then the profound filence 
of his hearers,when he finiſh'd hisſer- 
mon. One might ſee hisauditors riſe 
from their ſears with a pale counte- 
L 2 nance 


* 
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nance and a dejeated look, and goeff- 
. -out of the Church penſive and;moved 


without ſpeaking a word ; eſpecially 
-when he preached on ſubjeds that 


were proper to atte&, and tookanf- 


occaſion to enforce terrour;which he 


was often uſed'to .doe, being con-f| . 


vinced of the truth of this' maxime, [| 


Naturaliter plus valet apud plurimes 
malorum timor guam fpes Bunorum.For 
certainly the minds of the vulgar are 
tefle moved by the hope of good, then 
the fear of evill 5 which made him fay, 
that a preacher ought almoſt always 
to preach terrour:which was his Cha- 
racer. But as he preached ſometimes 
when he was indiſpoſed, which the 
greateſt men frequently are, he ſaid 
many things ſo flat, as would hardly 
have bin pardonable in him, if he 
had not ſet them off with his pathe» 
tic and moving delivery, which in 

deed was his chief excellency. | 
Theother Preacher, which I have 
knowne , had all the natural! abili- 
| rlcs 
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ies, and I dare ſay the learning of 
'the former, bur he had them ina 


different manner. Never. had any 


'Orator more art then he , nor more 
.care.to conceale it: for under the 
appearance of a carelefſe and neg+ 
ligent aire, he cover'd. the greateſt 
 artifice imaginable. This negligence 


was accompanied with ſo many gra- 


ces , that 1t-was always charnung , 


becauſe men were perſwaded by his 
manner of ſpeaking, thar he thought 
of nothing leſſe, His ſoveraign talent 


was the $kill he had to make beleive 


that all his art was naturall , which 
he concealed under a woſt affected 
negligence; and ſo hisaudience aban» 
doning themſelves to the pleaſure 
they took - in. hearing him, were 
willingly carryed away without 
the leaſt doubt or ſuſpicion. As his 
arguments were ſolid, and he knew 
how to urge them to the beſt advan» 
tage , he made very great impreſh- 
onsS'on the heart ; but his w—_— of 
: eli. 
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delivering them was ſo agreable, that 
none could heare him withour being 
enchanted. That was the uſuall effe& 
of his Eloquence, which conſiſted 
lefle inwords and things, then in the 
manner of conceiving and exprel- 
ſing them And ſo having 'the art to 
pleaſe in; what ever he ſaid, and 
charm his audience whenſcever he 
ſpoke. he was always Eloquent', 
becauſe he always perſwaded. He 
knew how to intermix the force of Jt 
reaſoning with that of authority andJ® 
example with ſuch exadcnes, as made 4 
every thing 'excellenr that he ſaid; FY 
fothat he conduced the minds of his 
audience asit were ſtep by ſtep whi- 
ther he'pleaſed , becauſe 'rwas im- 
poſlible- to; reſiſt - the pleaſure he 
gave, His applications were exact, bes 
cauſe his reaſon-wasſo , and the ſub» 
Jets he diſcourſed were ' always} 
great, by the importance of thoſe Þ" 
things he mixed wh them, There was} 
nothing counterfeit in his thonghts, 
De no- 
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nothing ſuperfluous in his words ? 
whatſoever digreſſion he made , - he 
aways returned to-his ſubje& . with 
out looſing - himſelf. By his agre- 
able. delivery , he went more di- 
-reftly to rhe heart then the other , 


to who made- great windings to ger 


thither by the underſtanding. Men 
were-indeed more- moved and -afte- 
. Red by the force and vehemency of 
eIthe former, but more charmed, mel - 
ted and - penetrated: by the [graces 
and agreableneſs of the- latter. But 


deJafrer all , both the one and rhe other 
<& vere perfe& in the character they 


is lad aſſumed , and the Eloquence 


i: they had framed. Wy” 


A Preacher,that hath arived to thar 
Iperfetion which theft rwo, whoſe de» 

; Iſcriptions I have made , were maſters 
I%,is one 6f-rhegreateft gifts that God 

an beſtow upon bis Church ; it be« 
ga meanes to ſandtify entire Pro 
ances and .Kingdoms, by reforming 

the public licence, and diſorders in 
manners 
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* "manners, that reign among|'the PEo-- 
ple. Tis that ſacred ſalt. mentioned 
in | the ſcripture, which God by 
bis good Providence hath oppoſed 
to all: rhe corruptions that are in the 
world. And I believe the ſcarcity of 
good. Preachers in this age may be 
occaſioned , by tbe lirtle care men 
baye., of begging of God theſe ſorts 
of Gifts z Which cannot be enough * 
projed for. Let us then with a lives 
y faith , and ardent deyonon , and 
a long perſeverance , make the ſame | 
Prayer to God which he commanded ? 
the Apcitles, and would bave us learn | 
from them, 


. Melffs quidems bs; , Operas wera 

RT Rogate ergo  Dominum 
meſſis, ut mittat operarids is 
| mf em ſeem, Luc. c. 10, 
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